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BUSINESS MEN IN THE NEWS 


man’s hotel, consider this: Each week nearly 
45,000 women lunch, dine and dance at the 
ABOVE: With Hotel Pennsylvania é | Statlers. About one traveler in four isa woman. 
Pastry Chef George Pardoen and : 7 Then, too, even our men guests judge Statler 


his first Connecticut Ginger Squash | LG 
Pie is Mrs. Harrie Wood of Dodg. 7 Z Hotels by standards set by women in their own 


ingtown, Conn., from whose heir. Jet homes. No wonder Statler Research Execu- 


loom recipe the pie was made. Mrs. 
on es oa tives are always anxious to get the “woman’s 


familiar to readers of leading ; angle” on hotel cooking and housekeeping. 
women’s magazines. y 


.. and the Recipe 
is By Dour Plate. 
This Statler Fea- 
tured Recipe is 
available in folder 
form, showing ex- 
actly bow it should 
be made in quanti- 

i ties to serve at bome. 





~ y> 
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Built in 1691, this Dodgingtown, Conn., home of Squash pie is as old as New England, but When Ladies Travel, they find Statler floor 
Mrs. Wood symbolizes the fine traditions of true the daring hostess of long ago who thought clerks a blessing. There’s one on every floor of 
American cookery which Statler is rediscover- to add ginger was really inspired. Featured every Statler (St. Louis excepted). They’re 
ing for hotel guests through its Recipe Research. at all Statlers during the week of Oct. 31. trained to “think from the guest's point of view.” 
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For the traveling woman’s com- Registered nurses are on call in all 
fort: full-length mirror, needle- Statlers at all times. Overnight, as 
thread-and-buttons, electric iron well as 1-day laundry and pressing 
and board service, sani-wrap- service is provided. Next time you 
ped glasses, sterilized toilets. travel be sure you"STAY STATLER.” 
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They can’t talk those 
telephones to death 


























... because Bell telephones 
can “take it” 


Every piece of apparatus used in making a telephone 
call must pass many tests at Western Electric, the 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System. 


These tests begin with the raw materials and are 
carried through each stage of manufacture. They 
range from simple visual inspections to complicated 
chemical, electrical and mechanical tests. 


And that helps to explain why your Bell tele- 
phone doesn’t ‘‘let you down.”’ 








A Western Electric machine which puts telephones 
through their paces. Here representative samples receive 
a test which, in a few weeks, is equivalent to a lifetime 
of actual service. 


Western EVechric mien 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The public are realizing that pay 
envelopes are preferable to reliej 
envelopes. 

* 
Before our next issue, political 
issues should be clarified. 

* 


Prediction: The outlook will be 
clearer, less beclouded. 
* 


No more inspiring news has 
come in many a day than the 
official assurance, “No more 
TV A's.” 


* 
Building is rising. 
* 


Universal arming should help to 
disarm nearby trade pessimism. 
* 


New Idealism is becoming recog- 
nized as impractical. Actualities 
—facts, figures—cannot be per- 
manently ignored. 

* 


John Bull chose to be bullied 
rather than bulleted. But wait! 
* 


Business prophecy: The last 
quarter of the year will reach 
first place. 


Third-term threats have become 
less threatening. 
* 


How long will Mussolini be 
satisfied to let Hitler overshadow 
him? 
* 
Beware of depleted inventories 
* 


Both political and labor dictator- 
ship are losing their appeal im 


this democratic land. 
* 


Roosevelt next year will find he 
has a Congress not only on his 
hands but also, probably, on his 
neck. 

* 
Unless the New Deal brings 
more work, voters will conclude 
it hasn’t worked. 

* 


Americanism is reasserting itself. 
* 


Don’t sell America short. 
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Light from Leaders 








What government needs is a good 
business manager—A. W. RoBeErt- 
soN, chairman, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 


No planned economy is possible 
without economic nationalism.— 
WinTHROP W. ALprRICH, chairman, 
Chase National Bank, New York. 


American labor today wants to be 
recognized as the partner of capital in 
production, as the customer of capital 
in distribution, as the majority voice 
in a political democracy, and as the 
substantial center of our community. 
—Rosert J. Watt, American work- 
ers’ delegate, International Labor 
Office. 


Tomorrow's commodities are now 
developing with the aid of today’s re- 
search, and tomorrow’s industries will 
be those which bring that improved 
merchandise within the reach of to- 
morrow’s consuming public—Rurus 
E. ZIMMERMAN, research vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Steel Corp. 


Advertising is to mass distribution 
what the machine is to production. . .. 
Advertising is the last item to cut in 
your sales budget unless you want to 
close up shop.—RocEr W. Basson. 


In the long run the industry which 
seeks to secure its position by 
monopoly and raised prices finds it- 
self at a disadvantage as compared 
with those industries which work on 
a lesser margin of profit but depend 
on energy, good service and moderate 
price for their safety—-RaLtpH E. 
FLANDERS, president, Jones and Lam- 
son Machine Co. 


If we really knew the facts we 
would find that during the last few 
years more strikes were caused and, 
on the other hand, more potential 
strikes were prevented by foremen 
than by chief executives or by any 
basic questions of company wages or 
organization policy—Harotp F. 
BROWNE, director, management re- 
search division, National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


It is time to abandon any fairy- 
godmother idea that our land is in 
some pleasant fashion immune to all 
the wrenching, racking, wrecking 
tragedy and disaster which has _ be- 
fallen other peoples under other dis- 
pensations, which, no doubt, began by 
pretending the greatest solicitude for 
the happiness of those whom they 
ultimately victimized. America is in 
the hands of her citizens.—SENATOR 
ArtHurR H. VANDENBERG. 











Your new car has 4- wheel brakes! 





Your new car has all- steel body! 
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Your new car has ‘safety glass! 
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_ BE MODERN, a car must have 4- 
wheel brakes, all-steel body, safety 
glass. You wouldn't think of buying a 
car without them! Tires—to be modern 
—must have LifeGuard protection! 


It was to make any tire absolutely safe 
under all conditions and at all speeds 
that the Goodyear LifeGuard was de- 
veloped. Not a tire... not a tube .. 
but an entirely new safety invention 

. the modern successor to the con- 
ventional inner tube. 


FEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company and is fully protected by patents. 


Should a tire blow out, the 2-ply re- 
serve tire within LifeGuard’s extra- 
sturdy outer tube remains inflated long 
enough for you to come to a safe stop. 
No weave, no lurch, no wheel-fight! 


Don’t confuse LifeGuard with the 
puncture-proof type of tube which af- 
fords no protection against blowouts. 
Goodyear alone makes LifeGuards . . . 
its greatest contribution to safety. 

Be sure to specify Goodyear Life- 
Guards on your new car. You can’t get 
better protection to save your life! 


FITS ANY MAKE OF TIRE—NEW OR OLD! 

















CASING FAILS! 


Ss 4 ‘ rAaP 

TUBE BLOWS! 
Modern successor to the inner tube, th 
Goodyear LifeGuard replaces the conven- 
tional tube. It is a 2-ply reserve tire inside a 


tube . . . both inflated through the same 
valve. If casing and tube fail at high speed, 




















SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


the inner tire holds enough air to support 
the car until it can be brought to a smooth, 
safe stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may be 
readily identified by the yellow and blue 
valve stems. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR THI 
RETAILER 








Above are a few of the booklets prepared by the Sanaa Research 
Department of the International Business Machines Corporation 


Important Facts Behind 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


To develop more effective means of serving all | This department is working in cooperation with 

forms of business, the International programof banks and trust companies, utility companies, oil 

progress calls for constant study and research. companies, wholesalers, retailers, transportation 
International representatives fully realize that companies, manufacturers, insurance companies, 

every individual business presents an individual and many other forms of business, as well as 

management problem—thereis noone panacea _ federal, state, county and municipal governments. 

for all. In the World Headquarters Building, 

therefore, a special department, known as the 

Commercial Research Department, is continu- 

ally working toward the improvement of ac- 

counting and statistical methods and machines. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Gis 
SUCHIN? 


Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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A section of the Commercial Research Department, International Business Machines 
World Headquarters Building, New York, N. Y. 
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FACT AND 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


THE business tide is 
rising. It could and 
doubtless would sustain 
a setback if Nov. 8 falsi- 
fies all expectations in the business and financial world 
that conservatism will be more adequately represented 
in the next Congress. Should this not happen—lI, 
for one, do not expect it to happen—the prospect, not 
to say certainty, is that the tide will continue to rise. 
My own belief is that it is likely to rise much farther 
than generally anticipated. The first fruits of election 
results encouraging to men of affairs will probably be 
registered on our stock exchanges. Securities move 
faster than business and industry. But the latter have 
room for most substantial acceleration. 

Bluntly, political uncertainty has been incomparably 
the worst brake on economic recovery. While radical 
New Dealism was in the saddle, determined to ride 
roughshod over business, it was natural, inevitable, that 
the normal flow of capital into private enterprise should 
cease. It did cease. It seemed—for too long—that 
nothing could stop Franklin D. Roosevelt, no matter how 
far he was determined to go towards undermining 
America’s institutions and reaching towards dictatorship. 
He had Congress cowed. With hardly a single excep- 
tion, our largest employers were afraid to utter one word 
of criticism, although convinced of the fatal unsoundness 
of his philosophy and ambition. 

If within the next few days it be confirmed that his 
domination has materially weakened, if lawmakers un- 
committed to dotting his i’s and crossing his t’s regard- 
less of what he may propose are endorsed in impressive 
numbers by voters, the influence upon the employing 
and investment classes cannat fail to be notable, potent, 
even electric. 

The “Roosevelt recession” was well named. If the 
menace of Rooseveltism be materially modified, it is 
logical to look for genuine recovery. Betterment set in 


Watch Nov. 8—and what 
follows 






November |, 1938 


COMMENT 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


A 


after rather definite indications that the American people 
had turned thumbs down on granting Roosevelt carte 
blanche—after his Supreme Court defeat and his Govern- 
ment Reorganization defeat, and especially since his 
“purge” defeat. 

Eagerly watch what happens on Nov. 8. Also what 
happens on the New York Stock Exchange on Nov. 9. 
If the “Go Ahead” signal be given, don’t underrate its 
significance, its importance, its potentiality. 


Face one difficulty ai a time. 
* 


DID it ever occur to you to 


Are you worth less than 
no salary? 


ask yourself whether you 
are worth less than no 

salary? Any man _ who 
isn’t filling his job reasonably near 100% is of doubtful 
value to an organization. This is particularly true of 
executives and salesmen. If not first-raters, they fill 
places which could be far more profitably filled by better 
men. Thus they may be a liability rather than an asset. 
They may be costing their concern far more than their 
pay. The difference in the worth of an A-1 executive 
or salesman and a third-rater can be much greater than 
the difference between the salaries paid them. 

Coleman T. du Pont, towards the end of his phe- 
nomenally successful business career, said to me: “The 
most profitable men I ever employed were those I paid 
the biggest salaries.” The right type of a $5,000 or a 
$10,000 employee can often earn a much bigger margin 
of profit for his employer than the lower-priced man of 
lesser ability. 

Ponder seriously whether you are filling your position 
better than anybody else would be likely to fill it, 
whether you are really an asset or a liability. A poorly- 
filled job is a poor investment for any organization. 

* 


Generosity pays generous dividends. 
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THE average person is in- 
terested in learning how 
things are made. No cor- 
poration should send out 
salesmen without first familiarizing them thoroughly 
with factory operations. The National Cash Register 
Company was a pioneer in this, and now an increasing 
number of enlightened managements, particularly in the 
automotive field, make a practice of bringing salesmen 
and dealers to production headquarters and showing 
them everything. Many a sale trembling in the balance 
could be closed by a salesman explaining enthusiastically 
about the production of the article, about how much 
material or how many parts were required in its man- 
facture, explaining about how many pay envelopes his 
company regularly filled, even about how humanely all 
the employees were treated and thus were most con- 
scientious in turning out nothing but perfect merchandise. 
The human appeal has not lost its potency. 

Much money is now spent by progressive organiza- 
tions in generating inspiration throughout their sales- 
forces. But inspiration should always be backed up by 
information. It isn’t easy for a salesman who hasn’t im- 
bibed enthusiasm at headquarters by seeing how his 
product or products are actually made to radiate mag- 
netism when in the presence of prospects. 

* 


Talk can be dear as well as cheap. 
* 


[F industrial and other busi- 
ness managements had taken 
pains to make the public bet- 
ter acquainted with their ac- 
tivities, large employing organizations would not have 
suffered quite as much as they have suffered from po- 
litical misrepresentation, mud-slinging, maligning. More 
of the people would have known better than to swallow 
the poisoning so freely and flagrantly spread by Wash- 
ington. One excellent, inexpensive way for industry to 
get closer to the people, more especially to their own 
communities, is to throw the doors of their plants open 
to the public, including their own employees and em- 
ployees’ families, on special occasions, and organize in- 
spection trips to all departments. Excellent examples 
have been set lately by at least a few corporations. 

The United States Steel Corporation, for example, re- 
cently invited a group of 265 ministers to visit one of its 
huge plants. They were conducted over it and given 
perfect freedom to talk with workers. Their spokesman 
later declared that the visitors had 
obtained a heightened appreciation 
and better understanding of the 
human problems involved in oper- 
ating a big industrial enterprise. 

General Motors originated a 
most effective innovation several 
years ago: Each year it sends out 
its “Parade of Progress’ to visit 
many cities. This is a huge ex- 
position on wheels, including a 
typical home in the days of our 


Bring salesmen to your 
headquarters 


Bring the public into 
your picture 


and promise that 


in our income. 
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ONE ROOSEVELT PLEDGE 


The Hoover Administration has been respon- 
sible for deficit after deficit; as one disastrous 
year succeeded another, no attempt was made 
to arrange the finances of the country so that 
mounting loss of revenue might not be turned 
into a deficit for the next year. It is my pledge 


financing shall be stopped and that rigid govern- 
mental economy shall be forced by a stern and 


unremitting administration policy of living with- 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, in October, 1932. 





grandparents and the modernized electrified home of 
today, and revealing many scientific, mechanical and 
other wonders, driving home the contribution machinery, 
transportation, invention, science have made to improv- 
ing our living conditions. Hundreds of thousands of 
people respond to advertised invitations to visit this 
unique exhibition. 
Just received is this from Western Electric: 


Two of our plants, at Baltimore, Md. and Kearny, N. J, 
are holding “Open House” for employees and their friends and 
the general public. This follows upon the noteworthy success 
of a similar function held at our Chicago plant last May, when 
more than 46,000 attended. The spectacle of men and machines 
manufacturing such familiar objects as telephones, wire and 
cable from the raw material to the finished product made a 
deep impression upon the visitor and this was vividly expressed 
in published accounts. 


If all classes of the American people knew as much 
about the functioning of business and industry as the 
heads of business and industry should exert themselves 
to bring about, political business-baiters wouldn’t get to 
first base, anti-business bills would be promptly thumbed- 
down by Congress, prosperity rather than depression 
would reign. 


7 


A prominent notice in the 
window of a large banking 
institution interested me. 
Going inside, I told what 
| wanted and was directed to a certain employee. To 
my amazement this employee didn’t know what I was 
talking about. She confessed that the posted notice had 
never been brought to her attention, that she hadn’t 
read it! So far as she knew, the information I wanted 
was not available in written or printed form. 

This is only one of many instances encountered where 
a company’s or institution’s advertising is not backed 
up by proper staff training. Surely when a special offer. 
whether of information or merchandise, is proclaimed 
to the world, the employees intended to handle it should 
he properly enlightened. 


One illustration of poor 
management 


* 
To arrive—drive! 
* 
MY eye lit’ upon a large 
bowl of beautiful red apples 
the other day when I en- 
tered the reception room of 
the Leo Burnett Advertising Agency, in Chicago. Chat- 
ting with Executive E. Ross Gamble, I asked what was 
the occasion, the idea. He explained that every day for 
many years the finest, reddest- 
cheeked apples procurable were 
placed there, where visitors wait- 
ing to see officials or employees 
could partake, Elsewhere I learned 
that “the bowl of red apples” was 
widely recognized as a sort of in- 
stitution. Also, that the daily con- 
sumption by visitors to the office 
is considerable. 


A beautiful touch in one 
business office 


dangerous kind of 


A beautiful, inexpensive, hospi- 
table little touch, isn’t it? 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS — 





WILLIAM M. JEFFERS 


WHEN ex-office-boy William M. 
Jeffers was elected president of the 
Union Pacific last year, he found the 
presidential office banked with 
flowers the morning he moved in. 
The very dignified president of an- 
other railroad was visiting him when 
a retired U.P. switchman, an old 
buddy, was announced. Ushered in, 
he surveyed the big office and its 
exuberance of floral tributes, then 
ejaculated, “Bill, you son-of-a-gun, 
you've made it! I’ve worried about 
you a lot, but from now on, you're 
on your own.” 

The other :president, when the 
emancipated switchman withdrew, 
wistfully, sadly, remarked that no 
such incident could occur with him 
as he had not grown up with “the 
boys” on his line... . 

The new Union Pacific president, 
a little later, was traveling Westward 
in his official car when, at a stop, the 
engine driver appeared. He began 
talking business to his chief, who, 
however, was so engrossed in com- 
posing an important telegram that he 
didn’t pay adequate attention. To 
the engineer he gave a reply which 
caused the former to retort indig- 
nantly: “That doesn’t make sense. 
Don’t ever get so busy that you 
haven't time to think.” With that 
the overalled employee strode back 
to his cab. 

Today, under the glass top of the 
Union Pacific Railroad president’s 
desk you will find, printed, the ad- 
monition given him by that sturdy, 
independently-minded engine driver. 

One day recently at Cheyenne, Bill 
Jeffers got off the train to spend a 
few minutes on the platform. An old 
gentleman began to talk to him. 
“This railroad,” he said, “is different 
from what it was years ago. Look at 
these swell trains.” Jeffers expressed 
agreement — and satisfaction. His 


COLONEL FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


buttonholer continued: “They’ve got 
a new president. He used to do odd 
jobs for me when he was a kid in 
North Platte.” 

Jeffers, recognizing him, said, 
“You're right. You are So-and-So. 
I’m Bill Jeffers.” 

With a look of infinite scorn, the 
aged skeptic strode away, but turned 
his head long enough to hiss, “What 
the h are you trying to tell me?” 

If all—if even most—heads of en- 
terprises employing thousands of em- 
ployees were as well acquainted all 
down the ranks, and as approachable, 
as President Jeffers, America would 
have been less harassed and harried 


by labor strife. 





MASSACHUSETTS has its Har- 
vard, Connecticut its Yale, New Jer- 
sey its Princeton. Princeton never 
had a more loyal or effective friend 
than the late Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, headquarters, 
Newark, N. J. It is entirely fitting 
that the gentleman invited to take his 
place until a permanent president is 
selected should be Colonel Franklin 
D’Olier (61), who for years has 
spent as much time on the Princeton 
campus and done as much work ‘for 
his Alma: Mater as when he was a 
Princeton undergraduate. He is a 
Princeton trustee, an enthusiastic 
rooter for the football team, sponsors 
the university band, is a valued 
counsellor in solving the university’s 
business-administration problems. 

Some insurance executives are 
self-centered, of narrow horizon, en- 
grossed solely in the affairs of their 
own institution. Not so Colonel 
D’Olier.. He takes his. civic duties 
seriously. After earning enviable 
recognition by both the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the French Government 
for his war services, he became the 





AUSTIN 8. IGLEHEART 


first National Commander of the 
American Legion. He is intensely 
interested in the younger generation, 
always available for counsel. 

Whatever he undertakes, he strives 
to do enthusiastically and supremely 
well. He dresses immaculately, 
radiates the most gentlemanly man- 
ners, yet exhibits an unfailing sense 
of humor. 


IF Austin S. Igleheart (49) were 
to name one reason—which, because 
of his reticence and modesty, he 
wouldn’t — why he has been elected 
executive vice-president of the far- 
flung General Foods Corp., he would 
unquestionably say, “Hard work.” 

The food business is in his blood. 
His grandfather founded a milling 
business in Evansville, Ind., in 1856. 
Later it hooked up with Postum 
Cereal, which finally merged with 
General Foods. 

Tall, well-built, athletic-looking, he 
not only keeps long hours, but often 
takes work with him to his Green- 
wich, Conn., home. He has grad- 
uated in every branch of the food 
business — production, selling, ac- 
counting, management —travels ex- 
tensively to keep in touch with job- 
bers and salesmen. 

College-bred, he believes in play as 
well as in work. He rides, hunts, 
plays golf occasionally. He assidu- 
ously reads history and economics. 
His thinking is long-range—not of 
next week or next year, but of ten 
years hence. 

The late James Stillman, upbuilder 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, once told me: “I don’t believe 
in sacrificing a ten-dollar ultimate 
profit for the sake of a one-dollar 
immediate profit.” The new right 
bower of Chairman Colby M. Chester 
and President Clarence’ Francis 
would subscribe to that.—B. C. F. 
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Patterson of United Air Lines 
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From a pioneering industry now comes pioneering in employee relations—with astonishing 


results. Employees volunteer wage cuts. Rank-and-filers supply important new ideas. Workers 


call union dues a waste of money. And it’s no empty phrase to say that “Everyone's happy” 


just past, William A. Patterson, 

young president of United Air 
Lines, has evolved and installed an 
industrial peace plan that is unique 
for its simplicity and directness. 

Patterson calls it the “personal 
touch” method of keeping employees 
satisfied with wages and working con- 
ditions. But whatever its name, it 
works like a charm. 

President Patterson makes it his 
business to sit down with every one 
of United’s two thousand employees 
at least once a year to listen to their 
troubles and suggestions. Sometimes 
he sees them individually, but more 
often in small, informal groups. 

During the past four years, he has 
spent more than a third of his time 
listening to and talking with dis- 
patchers, ticket agents, pilots, me- 
chanics, radio men, stewardesses, 
janitors and night watchmen. He has 
flown 40,000 miles a year, visiting 
in-between stations on 5,000 miles of 
airline. 

“When I looked at my job cold- 
ly,” Patterson explains, “I realized 
that I was merely the fellow who 
motivated ideas and policies, the suc- 
cess of which depended upon many 
people. I knew I couldn’t get results 
without their enthusiasm. If a man 
knows why you ask him to do some- 
thing he can give you enthusiastic 
work and that is reflected in the 
product or service you're selling. 

“During the past five years, we’ve 
made a lot of changes in our opera- 
tions and most of the new ideas have 
grown out of personal talks with 
people in the ranks. I’ve found most 
of our new executives that way.” 


[Jiss: r= the five unrestful years 


Old Man Experience Was Wrong 


Patterson hit upon his employer- 
worker relationship plan back in 
1933, when the government air-mail 
upheaval catapulted him, still in his 
early thirties, into the top job of one 
of the world’s largest air-transport 
systems. 

' About the first hurdle he had to 
take was a pilot strike, called for mid- 
night of Nov. 26 of that year. Realiz- 
ing his inexperience in industrial-re- 
lations problems, he sought the ad- 
vice of older business heads. To a 
man, they told him, “Don’t let your 


employees tell you how to run your 
business.” 

So he accepted the pilots’ challenge 
and prepared to run the airline with- 
out the regular crew. But one eve- 
ning just before the strike deadline, 
while he was in New York working 
on emergency operating measures, he 
received a telephone call from New- 
ark. Three veterans who had flown 
the line since betore the company was 
formed were at the airport. They 
wanted to know if he would come out 
to the airport and hear their side of 
the story. 

“Sure I will,” he replied, “I'll be 
right out.” In the all-night powwow 
that followed, the pilots related how 
they had risked their lives to help 
build the air-mail service through its 
hectic, uncertain infancy. They told 
how they lived, how they had been 
treated by the non-fliers who gave 
them their orders. They opened up 
with their pet grievances and argued 
their need for better pay. 


Two Months on the Line 


The things they asked were so rea- 
sonable that along about sunrise Pat- 
terson exclaimed: “I’ve learned 
something tonight. I think you fel- 
lows are about 90% right and the 
company is 90% wrong. Let’s sub- 
mit our wage and hour differences to 
an arbitrator. Meantime, I’ll go over 
the whole line and settle every pilot’s 
individual grievance personally.” 

The pilots accepted his proposition 
and the strike order was cancelled. 
The new president packed his bags 
and spent all of the next two months 
out along the line. He listened to 
pilots and co-pilots hour after hour, 
encouraging them to tell him how to 
run the company. 

Patterson returned to his office in 
Chicago with a head full of new ideas, 
schemes for getting more business, 
ways to save time and reduce hazards. 
In fact, the two months proved so 
fruitful that the new United chief 
spent five additional months out of 
his first year personally soliciting sug- 
gestions from every man and woman 
working for the concern. At each 
airport he gathered the staff around 
a table and began, informally, with 
“T’ve come out here to talk some com- 
pany problems over with you, but 
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first let’s take up your own. They’re 
just as important as ours.” 

“Company problems” were mere- 
ly frank, open answers to anything 
any employee wanted to know about 
the concern or its activities. Patter- 
son holds that any employee is en- 
titled to know how much money the 
company has in the bank, how much 
the executives are paid, who owns 
stock and how much, what it costs 
to fly a plane, or anything else. There 
are two reasons for this frankness. 
One is that it makes every employee 
feel that United is his company. The 
other is that it enables each worker 
to answer questions about the airline 
intelligently. Every United man or 
woman is a public-relations assistant. 

Of the innumerable innovations 
introduced by United to speed traffic 
or increase safety since Patterson be- 
came president, more than half—in- 
cluding flight control from the 
ground, higher flight levels, the flying 
laboratory to study storms and static 
—have sprouted out of these discus- 
sions. Practically all the safety 
policies, such as full pay for pilots 
for not flying in doubtful weather, 
grew out of these contacts. And it 
was a traffic man who thought of giv- 
ing wives of passengers free rides for 
a month last Spring to overcome 
women’s prejudices against air travel. 
Everyone feels his responsibility in 
policy-making on the airline. 

On the president’s desk each morn- 
ing is a report telling him the condi- 
tion of every employee who has been 
ill over a week. Likewise, every birth 
or death in any United worker’s 
family. If anyone working for the 
company is in financial straits, and a 
superintendent finds out about it, this 
is reported to him too. Shop men or 
ticket agents or stewardesses wonder 
how in the world their diminutive 
chief knows about them when he 
greets them along the line. The an- 
swer is, he makes it a major part of 
his job to know. He feels that the 
greatest asset a company has is its 
personnel. 


Criticize—and Get a Raise! 


Returning from New York to 
Chicago following settlement of the 
pilot strike five years ago, Patterson 
fell into conversation with the co- 
pilot of the air liner. This chap had 
decidedly unorthodox views, which 
he expressed vehemently and fearless- 
ly; but instead of losing his job for 
criticizing the company so severely, 
he ended the flight with promotion 
to a post in the personnel department 
at the head office in Chicago. 

Part of this former co-pilot’s job 
now is to analyze the cost of living 





As hard-pressed as any other chief, yet— 





He spends a third of his time with workers 


in every city in which the company 
has employees, and report once a 
month to the president. If living 
costs in Cheyenne jump 2%, Patter- 
son wants to know it so that he can 
adjust the payroll to offset it before 
the employees in United’s huge over- 
haul shop there feel the pinch. 

Each December he visits every 
division center and shop, meeting 
with the superintendents and fore- 
men. From the payroll list every em- 
ployee’s name is read, after which his 
superior has to answer these ques- 
tions: How long has this man been 
with the company? When was his 
last raise? Is he entitled to an in- 
crease? Why not? Does he know 
what’s the matter? Then it’s your 
job to see that he does. Six months 
later, the president checks to see if 
John Jones has made an improve- 
ment. 

In the Cheyenne shops, Patterson 
introduced a merit system with a 
variation in wages favoring the more 
efficient workers. At the end of 1936 
he invited a shop wage committee to 
recommend what each was worth to 
the company—in other words, to fix 
their own wages. As a check, the 
shop superintendent made up an in- 
dependent wage recommendation. 





The new payroll worked up by the 
shop committee was exaetly $1,000 a 
year less than the managément’s pro- 
posed payroll. Yo 

A few years ago, union agents 
undertook to organize United’s Che- 
yenne shops. The local was short- 
lived because the shop men objected 
to paying dues in order to get a 
square deal when they didn’t have to 
go to that expense. The only United 
employees that belong to a union to- 
day are the pilots, and their minimum 
guarantee is above the A. F. of L. 
scale. 

Every three months each pilot and 
co-pilot must take rigid examinations 
to prove that he has kept pace with 
the progress of air-transportation 
navigation. One by one the older 
men who started their piloting careers 
flying by “the seats of their pants” 
fall by the wayside, making way for 
the younger engineering types high- 
ly trained in technical schools. The 
company tries to find posts for these 
older men on ground jobs. A year 
or so ago one of the old-timers who 
had been demoted to dispatcher, re- 
marked that he was about to lose an 
orange grove he had been buying be- 
cause of inability to keep up the pay- 
ments. Patterson heard about it and 
called the ex-pilot in. 

“How much money do you need?” 
he asked. 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

“Well, I think it’s the company’s 
obligation to lend it to you,” replied 
the head of the line. ““You made your 
investment in good faith and we've 
brought about your financial crisis.” 


$8,000 a Year Means $100,000 


Patterson’s philosophy of the com- 
pany’s duties to its employees is this: 
“A pilot’s salary of $8,000 a year is 
just as important to him as $100,000 
in capital. When I am asked to dis- 
charge a man, I ask myself, ‘Do I 
want to take $100,000 out of this 
man’s pocket?’ ” 

Shortly after United Air Lines 
absorbed Varney Air Lines, operat- 
ing from the Pacific Northwest to 
Salt Lake, a superintendent handed 
in a list of Varney employees he did 
not think were needed. 

“Wait a minute,” exploded Pat- 
terson. “The personnel is_ three- 
quarters of an airline’s assets and 
these people must be worth some- 
thing or they wouldn’t have built 
Varney up to be worth the $2,000,000 
we paid for the line.” 

Jobs were therefore found for most 
of them. One man, who had han- 
dled Varney publicity, didn’t seem to 
fit anywhere. Patterson sent for him. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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the Thanatopsis Bridge Club was 

over. The prizes had been awarded 
—the coffee and cake were on the 
tables. 

At one table sat four young wom- 
en, newly met, brought together by 
a mutual love of the game. Typical 
American women and _ housewives, 
there was not much to distinguish one 
from the other—well dressed, clean 
cut, alert, they sat and casually chat- 
ted over their coffee cups. 

“Mrs. Jones, what does your hus- 
band do?” asked Mrs. White. 

“Oh, he’s an architect and builder. 
He’s responsible for that new apart- 
ment going up on Washington Boule- 
vard. He’s done ever-so-many jobs 
in Thanatopsis and all through the 
State. And what business, may I ask, 
is your husband in?” asked Mrs. 
Jones. 

“He’s the advertising: director. of 
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Underwood & Underwood 


the Equidential Insurance Company,” 
proudly replied Mrs. White. 

“My husband,” chimed in Mrs. 
Oliver, unasked but unabashed, “is 
the Dr. Oliver. He’s responsible for 
the new technique in the treatment of 
hay fever. You've heard of him?” 

“Oh _ yes,” chorused Mesdames 
White and Jones. 


Did They Raise Their Noses? 


Meanwhile, pretty little Mrs. Har- 
ris, the fourth at the table, was glanc- 
ing around uneasily, looking for the 
nearest exit or a soft spot under the 
table where she could crawl and sit 
unseen so as not to be subjected to 
the horrible question it was her turn 
next to answer. 

But there was no escape, and so, 
flushed and flustered, in a quiet voice 
she said, ““My husband is a salesman. 
He represents the Equidential Insur- 
ance Company.” 


Herbert Metz 


Did the three ladies raise their 
noses? They did. Did Mrs. Harris 
feel embarrassed and humble? She 
did. Were those four women wrong? 
They were. Are they exceptional? 
They are not! 

Why? Simply because we've lost 
sight of the importance of selling and 
the salesman in and to America. We 
have forgotten that the salesman is 
the most important man in business, 
for upon his ability to produce orders 
depends the operation of the elaborate 
machine we call “Business.” 

The salesman is the most under- 
rated and overlooked cog in the busi- 
ness machine. He is discounted and 
depreciated in and out of business. 
And because we fail to appraise, rate 
and appreciate him properly, he has 
developed the world’s greatest in- 
feriority complex. 

There are exceptions to this pic- 
ture admittedly drawn with broad 
strokes—but it’s very generally true 
and because it is, business suffers. It 
suffers because the written-down and 
discounted salesman works under a 
handicap, and because selling does 
not, therefore, attract the right kind 
of talent. Young men look upon a 
sales career as the last resort rather 
than the thing to be tackled eagerly. 


Let’s Try Selling Selling 


Something should be done to sell 
selling. For of all the professions— 
engineering, architecture, law, medi- 
cine, advertising, et al—the greatest 
of these is selling. It is the very warp 
and woof of our social and business 
fabric. 

Just the other day, I was lecturing 
the vice-president of one of the coun- 
try’s great electrical-manufacturing 
companies on this subject. 

“You've got something there,”” he 
said. “We check with you 100%. 
As a matter of fact, recognizing that 
the word ‘salesman’ connotes a man 
quite far down in the social and busi- 
ness scale, we no longer call our men 
‘salesmen.’ We call them ‘district 
representatives’ and have changed 
all their cards accordingly. We think 
it has helped.” 

Of course, while this company rec- 
ognizes the problem, it is trying to 
correct a condition without correcting 
the cause. 

It is time that something was done 
to sell the importance, the dignity and 
the value of selling to the public, to 
business and to the salesman himself, 
so that this very important phase of 
our economic structure will be rec- 
ognized for its importance and there- 
upon become stronger and more ef- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“Vins go run your 
business. We'll run 
the city’s govern- 
ment and its politics,” an 
alderman told the com- 
pany president who had 
come to the council meet- 
ing to suggest something 
that would benefit the 
town. 

The business man gave 
him a level stare, then 
looked from man to man 
among the members. 
Finally he spoke: “Gentle- 
men, from this minute I 
am in politics.” And he 
kept his word. 

That was the moment 
when there began to ger- 
minate the seed of the tra- 
dition of public service by 
business leaders which has 
made Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
outstanding as a_ well- 
governed municipality. 

At that time, twenty- 
two years ago, the city 
had a substantial bonded 
debt, and followed the 
slipshod custom of most 
American cities- of living 
on a floating debt financed 
always a few months ahead of tax 
receipts. In the interval, Kalamazoo 
has made newspaper headlines as the 
only American city above 50,000 pop- 
ulation known to be completely out of 
debt. The fact is, the city has a cash 
working capital of about $1,000,000, 
so that it not only needs to borrow no 
money but it actually hands over a 
surplus in the bank from one admin- 
istration to the next. 

Running a city is hard work, as 
anybody knows who has ever tried it. 
It takes time, thought, energy—and 
gets even the most competent and 
conscientious individual the enmity of 
a portion of his fellow citizens. 

Yet there exists in Kalamazoo a 
tradition that serving the city is a 
duty that devolves upon the people 
best equipped to do the job. Nor is 
this tradition the exclusive property 
of self-chosen leaders. The rank and 
file of the population believes it whole- 
heartedly, as evidenced by election re- 
turns. 

Every two years the voters go to 





When Business Men Govern 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 





J.J. Kaufman 


Two Business Men Burn a City Bond 


And thereby symbolize what happens when business leaders lead 
local government. Touching a match to Kalamazoo’s last bond 
is Mayor Blakeslee, head of Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co.; 
holding it is ex-Mayor Todd, vice-president, A. M. Todd Co. 


the polls and elect seven commission- 
ers, of whom the one getting the high- 
est vote becomes mayor, the next 
highest vice-mayor, the next five com- 
missioners. 

In the judgment of everybody with 
the city’s welfare at heart, the voters 
choose wisely. Certainly they choose 
men of adequate business experience. 
Let’s have a look at the roster of the 
commission that holds office until 
November of 1939: 

Mayor Arthur L. Blakeslee, presi- 
dent and manager, Kalamazoo Stove 
& Furnace Co., better known as “A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” 

Vice- Mayor Frank McAllister, 
president and general manager, Kala- 
mazoo Railway Supply Co.; presi- 
dent, Home Savings Bank. 

William Shakespeare, Jr., president 
and treasurer, The Shakespeare Co., 
manufacturers of fishing tackle. For- 
mer mayor. 

E. W. Schaeffer, president and 
general manager, Peter Pan Bakers, 
Inc., with bakeries in Kalamazoo, 






Battle Creek, Lansing and 
Detroit. 

Lewis W. Collins, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and 
manager, Kalamazoo Ice 
and Fuel Co. 

Paul Todd, vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer, 
A. M. Todd Co., manu- 
facturers and dealers in 
essential oils; chairman, 
Michigan State Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Hugh Finley, retail 
jeweler. 

When you analyze this 
list from any direction, 
you come up with a feeling 
that the people of Kalama- 
zoo know what they are 
doing. 

For example, it is ob- 
vious that the man who 
has the least pressure to 
swerve from the course of 
good government because 
of local groups is the man 
whose business is primar- 
ily based on customers 
outside the community; 
four of the commissioners 
could ignore Kalamazoo 
sales without any appre- 
ciable loss of profits. 

Again, it is piainly the man who 
has made an outstanding success of 
his own business who is best qualified 
to administer the city’s affairs on a 
sound business basis; several of these 
men are wealthy by their own efforts, 
the list of companies looks like a 
cross-section of the best in the city— 
and leading companies not repre- 
sented on this list have for the most 
part given their best men to similar 
offices in previous administrations. In 
fact it is almost a safe bet that if you 
are a leading business man of Kala- 
mazoo, you either are on the commis- 
sion, have been on the commission, or 
are going to be on a future commis- 
sion. It is a public duty that nobody 
tries to sidestep. ; 

Of course it is a burden to the com- 
missioners. Says Mayor Blakeslee, 
“T could afford the time it took to be 
a commissioner, but I can’t easily af- 
ford the time for being mayor. Now 
I have to be on hand for practically 
every weekly meeting of the commis- 
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COMMISSIONER: 
E. W. ScHAEFFER 
President 


COMMISSIONER: 
Lewis W. Couns 
Exccutive Vice-President 
Kalamazoo Ice & Fuel Co, 


Peter Pan Bakers, Inc. 


COMMISSIONER: 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE JR. 
President 
The Shakespeare Co, 


A meeting of Kalamazoo’s leading business men? 


COMMISSIONER: 
Pavut Topp 
Vice-President 
A. M. Todd Co, 
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Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 





sion. It is held on Monday night. 
This means I cannot leave town on 
Sunday night for a week’s business 
trip, as I normally would do pretty 
frequently. Usually I can’t get away, 
now, before Tuesday night.” 

The tradition of service is not con- 
fined to elective office. Consider the 
job of city manager. Back in 1931 a 
new manager was needed. Edward 
C. Rutz, chief engineer of Bryant 
Paper Co., took the job, held it into 
1938. Then, with a world of plant- 
engineering work to be done, the 
management recalled him to the job 
it had been holding vacant for seven 
years while he served the town. You 
will not find many American cities 
where local industries willingly lend 
their best men to the local govern- 
ment for long-term jobs. 

All of this means—as must by now 
be apparent to even the most casual 
reader—that the people of Kalamazoo 
like and respect the men who head 
their industries and businesses. When 
you come to the task of checking up 
the reasons for this friendly attitude 
toward business in a period when 
business is everywhere suspect, you 
will find only one that holds water: 
The people have seen their business 
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men giving generously of their abili- 
ties for public service, and have seen 
this for so long that they know at 
first hand that a business man is the 
most capable type to which to entrust 
the government of their community. 

At the time it all started—or, for 
that matter, at any previous time—the 
town’s government was not especially 
bad. There was no corruption, mere- 
lv the incompetence that to most of us 
seems inevitable in any American 
city. Very probably Kalamazoo would 
still be running along in the conven- 
tional manner, with a third or a half 
of its total revenues devoted to debt 
service, with streets half paved and 
public buildings shabby, had it not 
been for the alderman who so dis- 
courteously told Dr. W. E. Upjohn, 
back in 1916, to attend to his business 
and leave city affairs in the hands of 
the politicians. 

Dr. Upjohn was head of The Up- 
john Co., manufacturing pharmacists, 
then as now one of the city’s major 
industries. Gathering to his stand- 
ard the heads of other businesses who 
were tired of pot-holed pavements 
and the need to hire politicians’ rela- 
tives to get the pot-holes repaired 
alongside their plants, Dr. Upjohn 





J.J. Kaufman 


It might be. Actually, though, it’s a meeting of Kalama- 
zoo’s commissioners, the men who govern the city: Four company presidents, two vice-presidents, a retailer 


started his campaign. He brought in 
a professional expert in municipal af- 
fairs; gathered evidence of poor gov- 
ernment that stirred popular indigna- 
tion; and started a campaign that 
changed the city’s charter and form 
of government, and placed Dr. Up- 
john as mayor and several of his asso- 
ciates as commissioners when the final 
upheaval took place in 1918. 

There are plenty of people who will 
tell you that Kalamazoo proves that 
the commission form is the one best 
government for our cities. There are 
others who point with pride to Kala- 
mazoo as proof that what every city 
needs is a city manager. But most of 
the people who have thus pointed to 
Kalamazoo as evidence to support 
their pet beliefs have been from out- 
side the city. In town you find a less 
romantic and more realistic view of 
the situation. 

Unquestionably, they say, the city’s 
form of government, the character of 
its population, the diversified nature 
of its employment—these have ll 
favored the honest, efficient handling 
of city affairs. But these have been 
minor influences. 

The crux of Kalamazoo’s good gov- 
ernment is the class of men who have 
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been, and still are, willing to serve the 
city in comparatively thankless office 
at salaries that would not interest 
their lathe hands. 

Probably it was good luck that 
brought to Dr. Upjohn’s side, in the 
first campaign for better government, 
a supporting group of the best busi- 
ness abilities in town. These men 
stuck by their guns, they had the 
courage to accept municipal office 
which personally they had much 
rather have evaded. Thus was 
founded the tradition under which 
any citizen of Kalamazoo, however 
great his responsibilities to himself 
and to his business, recognizes his 
duty to serve his city. 

When the first commission took of- 
fice, in 1918, the city owed a lot of 
money on bonds and floating debt. 
First decision of the new administra- 
tion was that there would be no debts 
incurred in future, that tax rates 
would be held high enough to clear 
off the accumulation of bonds and 
bills, that the city henceforth would 
be on a pay-as-we-go policy. They 
did exactly this. They cut expenses, 
but maintained the tax rate. 

In the interval since 1918, public 
demand for municipal service has in- 
creased tremendously. Streets must 
be paved which formerly could be 
muddy; parks and recreation centers 
are expected; no longer would citi- 
zens be content with pre-War stand- 
ards of fire protection and police pro- 
tection. So, since 1918 the tax rate 
has increased from 6 mills to 9 mills. 
Significantly, though, wages in Kala- 
mazoo have increased to about 300% 
while taxes were being raised 50%. 
And the city is ever-so-much-better 
equipped and maintained than before. 

When you drive into town, you are 
bound to notice the difference be- 
tween this and most cities of com- 
parable size. The streets are smooth 
and well paved. The lane of concrete 
down the middle of the brick shows 
evidence that when street cars were 
supplanted by bus transportation, the 
city was not content to leave rough 
roads and slippery rails to imperil life 
and limb and property. Parks are un- 
usually large and well equipped. And 
then there is the city hall. 

A good-looking city hall is no nov- 
elty in these days of Federal grants 
and loans. What is different about 
Kalamazoo’s is that it was built in 
1930, entirely by municipal cash. 
Cash, mind you, not bonds. The city 
fathers, when they decided they 
needed a better municipal building, 
appropriated some money fof a build- 
ing fund. Next year they tucked 
away some more in that fund. Pres- 
ently they built the city hall and paid 
for it on the barrel head. And it is 


so well built, so well maintained, so 
well furnished, that everywhere it 
looks brand new. 

The folks inside the city hall have 
been there for a long while. All of 
them. The point, of course, is that a 
job working for the city of Kala- 
mazoo is as stable and permanent as 
a job working for Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. or Kalamazoo 
Stove & Furnace Co. Since business 
men became the city commissioners, 
public employees are not replaced 
when administrations change. They 
are occasionally fired for cause, but 
never for political cause. 

In November of 1937, when the 
present administration took office, 
four of the commissioners were hold- 
overs, two were former mayors. It is 
indicative of popular reaction that 
whatever a commission does that is 





Text for Nov. 8: 
Are You a Candidate? 


If you don’t like the type of candidates 


you have to vote for in local elections, 
don’t blame the politicians. 

If you think you could do a better job 
of local government—why aren’t you a 
candidate? 

Consider Kalamazoo. 

It didn’t reach its “best-governed” pin- 
nacle by accident. There is just one reason 
for it: The class of men who are willing 
to serve their city in comparatively thank- 
less office at salaries that would not in- 
terest their lathe hands. The picture on the 
opposite page tells the story. 

Results? The accolade of “‘best-governed”, 
of course. And stemming from that, pros- 
perity, industrial peace, no city debt, 
$1,000,000 in the bank, well-paved streets, 
large parks, a new city hall paid for in 
cash (above). 

Kalamazoo is more than a good city to 
work in, to live in; it’s just about tops. 
Its business leaders’ active interest in local 


government has made it so. 


not popular is associated with the 
mayor. Consequently no mayor has 
ever been re-elected mayor, even 
though he is almost invariably elected 
commissioner for the next term or 
two. An aggregate service of ten or 
twelve years as commissioner, how- 
ever, is not unusual—the board is al- 
ways composed of a majority of men 
who know what it is all about, from 
serving on previous commissions. 

Party labels do not exist in Kala- 
mazoo municipal elections. A good 
deal of the time there is not even any 
considerable issue to be voted on. For 
a few recent elections there has been 
an amount of excitement about 
whether. the town should extend its 
municipal generating plant’s capacity 
to produce juice for more than street 
lights and municipal services. The 
mayors elected in 1933 and 1935 
leaned toward municipal ownership, 
incumbent Mayor Blakeslee is heart- 
ily opposed to the experimentation. 
Significantly, even while the citizens 
were giving their heaviest votes to 
M. O. advocates in previous elections, 
they never elected enough M. O. com- 
missioners to put the idea across. 

It is fair to assume that the people 
of Kalamazoo feel safe in delegating 
their city affairs to the judgment of 
the men whom they elect—at least as 
long as they elect men of current 
calibre. Their elected representatives 
have justified this faith by giving 
them undeniably excellent govern- 
ment, by burning the last outstanding 
city bond at the inauguration meeting 
in November of 1937. The people 
have shown they deserve it by select- 
ing commissioners without regard to 
where they live or what nationality 
they represent—typically, three of the 
present members live in the best 
neighborhood on the town’s show 
residence street (they could not all 
be members if election were by dis- 
tricts) and, while the population of 
the town is probably 40% of Holland 
descent, there is not a Dutch name on 
the present commission. 

Kalamazoo people are justly proud 
of their city government and of the 
business men who have given them 
this honest, efficient conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. They are, moreover, frank- 
ly puzzled by the low quality of city 
government that most communities 
complacently accept. They know, 
from first-hand experience, that it is 
all so unnecessary. As a Kalamazoo 
company’s customer house organ re- 
cently concluded in a brief explana- 
tion of its government : 

“When substantial citizens of any 
community accept the responsibilities 
of running that community, you can 
bet your last nickel it will be, like 
Kalamazoo, a town worth living in.” 
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Herman R. Maier 


General Purchasing Agent, Warner Bros. 
As told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HEN salesmen understand how 
W the job of a purchasing agent 

is really run, both buyer and 
seller are apt to be happier. It 
smooths things out when the boys 
with the order blanks can move their 
minds over to the buyer’s side of the 
desk. For good buying and selling 
is neither a battle of wits nor a com- 
bat of wills ; it is teamwork of abilities 
and facilities. 

The buying problems of Warner 
Brothers are like those of any other 
big company. In finished-product 
form, we buy every known raw ma- 
terial. For production, construction 
and maintenance, we buy materials 
for all departments of our studios and 
for 410 theatres. 

Our purchasing department func- 
tions as the center of a widespread 
system of nerves. Information comes 
to it from accountants, financial of- 
fices, technical laboratories, and every 
other department of management. 
And to make sure that we do not miss 
anything, our general purchasing- 
agent spends at least 50% of his 
time out on the road, making contacts 
with all sorts of people, and listening 
to everybody. 

Our buying decisions are built from 
facts, but guided by opinions. We 
get the facts from the hun- 
dreds of thousands of de- 
tailed records in our files, 
and from our laboratories. 
The opinions are based upon 
the experiences and instincts 
of highly trained personnel. 

In effect, we get opinions 
by taking votes. During our 
consideration of a new idea 
for projection rooms, for ex- 
ample, we might take an in- 
formal poll of more than 900 
projectionists. A few of those 
men would bring out perti- 
nent points which had had 
too little consideration. And 
the mass opinion of all of 
them might either modify our 
thinking about the proposal. 
or show us that an extensive 
educational program must be 
used to put it over. These 
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How Salesmen Can Help P. A.’s 


informal polls head off much trouble. 

Improvements in seating illustrate 
how the combination of facts and 
opinions works out. Our laboratories 
test seat materials and construction. 
Trial installations are made in the- 
atres. Employees watch the reactions 
of patrons and tell us what they say. 
Records are kept of the effect on box 
offices. The technical tests of clean- 
ing costs and methods are checked 
against the actual experiences of our 
housekeepers. Trial and error un- 
covers weaknesses and suggests new 
ideas. 

The result of keeping this proced- 
ure going for years, is that mechanical 
troubles with seats are way down, 
patron comfort and satisfaction are 
way up, and dollar for dollar we get 
at least 30% more value than we did 
a few years ago. 

While reaching back into his own 
organization for facts and opinions, 
the purchasing agent must also reach 
forward into the organizations of 
his suppliers. By reaching forward 
through the sales personnel of manu- 
facturers, we have learned about the 
experiences of other industries which 
give hard usage to seats. What hap- 
pens to a fabric in automobiles or in 
Pullman cars throws valuable light on 
what is likely to happen to it in a 
theatre. 

Reaching forward through sales 
personnel also keeps us informed 
about oncoming technical develop- 












ments which will be ready for us in 
the future. That forward view helps 
us to balance our policies and de- 
cisions. 

The 10,000-watt lamps which we 
use in our studios provide an example 
of the balanced two-way purchasing 
view in action. Before these lamps 
were ready for us, salesmen told us 
that they were on the way. Conse- 
quently we were able to check back 
into our fact records and our person- 
nel’s opinions, and find out just what 
benefits the lamps might bring us. 

Then, when the lamps were ready, 
the manufacturers’ salesmen worked 
with us in studying our costs for pho- 
tographic lighting. Together we 
worked out a minimum limit for 
burning-time per lamp. Now we buy 
this light on the realistic basis of 
cents per thousand candle power 
hours, although we pay for it on the 
ostensible basis of dollars per lamp. 
And when lamps outlast their guaran- 
tees, the extra minutes are bonuses. 

Through this balanced two-way 
purchasing view, we have cut our 
power bills in half. They used to 
total over $3,000,000 a year. We 
reached two ways to find out why 
they were so high. Then we reached 
two ways again back into our records 
and personnel opinions and forward 
into those of power companies and of 
equipment suppliers, to find out how 
to reduce costs. 

By helping us to reach forward 
into their companies, sales- 
men are protecting us against 
rising markets, giving us the 
advantage of falling markets, 
and helping us to find the oc- 
casional bargains which allow 
our investment dollars to 
serve our industry better. 

Modern buying and selling 
is really a mutual attack on 
a common problem—that of 
increasing the wages of labor 
and capital alike. In that at- 
tack, the purchasing office is 
necessarily the nerve center 
—the campaign headquarters. 
And the thoroughness with 
which modern salesmanship 
understands this fact and co- 
operates with it is one of the 


American Seating Co. most inspiring elements in the 


Purchasing agents want to base decisions on facts. Laboratory 


tests (as for upholstery wear, above) are a big help 


rapidly developing science of 
business. 
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Consumer Surveys: Range-Finders 
for Sales Sharpshooters 


J. George Frederick 


ammunition is low and the game 

wary, one must be a sharpshooter, 
using well-aimed bullets rather than 
a general barrage of birdshot. 

This is precisely why consumer and 
distributor surveys are being used 
more and more; for they are really 
range-finding and sharpshooting op- 
erations with a definite sales-economy 
purpose. Consumer questionnaires 
particularly are being used more ex- 
tensively because the consumer is the 
least known factor in today’s selling 
equation. 

What is a consumer survey? It is 
a thoroughly systematic inquiry into 
what is in the minds of consumers 
regarding a line of goods, and it goes 
farther than what consumers say they 
want or think. It digs into their con- 
ditions, their need for and use of mer- 
chandise, present and future, and 
their psychology. Its objective aim 
is to find out what the consumer will 
buy, at what price and in what quan- 


|: sell in times like these, when 


tity, with the least sales resistance; 
what appeal is the most powerful; 
what argument the strongest. 

Strange tales are told of manufac- 
turers who, for example, enthusiasti- 
cally produce duck presses in the 
quaint, naive conviction that hundreds 
of thousands of housewives will glad- 
ly buy duck presses at $18 each. Or 
of optimistic capitalists who erect a 
factory and form a corporation to sell 
a labor-saving office device which on 
closer consumer analysis (post-mor- 
tem) proves to be useful only in large 
offices, the factory’s production for 
six months being large enough to sup- 
ply the total demand of the country 
for ten or fifteen years! 

If you desire to sell something, why 
not learn accurately in advance just 
what will sell, and just how the con- 
sumer will react? Why depend on 
post-mortems, after the money is 
spent and the corpse lies dead? Why 
not use the “guinea pig” method— 
the consumer survey ? 







The modern consumer survey is a 
well-organized technique based on 
the law of averages. It involves many 
subtle factors, psychological, economic 
and statistical, so that the correlation 
between the survey and the results in 
actual business operation may be 
rather close, say 70 to 80%. 

A genuine cross-section of typical 
consumers must be used representing 
all elements in their right proportion. 
The consumers studied must be of 
the right age, sex, income, status. 
family situation, type, community- 
size classification, etc. The number 
of consumers surveyed is not as im- 
portant as their genuine cross-section 
quality. Sometimes as few as 500 
consumers will serve; three times 
that number may make but a very 
small difference. 

The questionnaire must avoid lead- 
ing questions which will draw out 
“expected” or “hoped for” answers. 
It must not secure the overly-con- 
scious answers which are so often not 
the true ones. Strategy must be used, 
and supporting information obtained 
which will reveal the desired facts, as 
far as possible, without asking direct 
questions. Good questionnaires are 
the result of long and careful study. 

General experience has been that 
answers secured by personal call are 
most worthwhile. Questionnaires sent 
by mail, of course, entail considerable 
waste and uncertainty, although costs 
are lower. Few mail questionnaires 
bring back over 20% replies, and it 
is never certain whether or not those 
that are sent back are filled out seri- 
ously and correctly, or by irrespon- 
sibles. But when a personal call is 
made the right person may be seen 
and the real answers elicited. 


Were They Surprised! 


When the consumer survey ques- 
tionnaires are tabulated there is ob- 
tained a composite picture of the sit- 
uation, stated in averages, as applied 
to each detailed point. The result is 
often completely contrary to all pre- 
conceived ideas and opinions. It 
sometimes entirely upsets the basis of 
business operation, and points to con- 
ditions, facts, psychology and reac- 
tions which call for immediate action. 

An interesting case in point has 
been the experience of Jonquil, a tal- 
cum powder, which for some time had 
supposed that its most effective sales 
appeal to consumers was purity of 
materials. The argument had served 
pretty well, and without a consumer 
survey it might have been stressed for 
years; but with the sharpshooting 
strategy of modern selling, a con- 
sumer survey was made. And it dis- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What's New 
In Business 


Three Travel Tests 


During October, three new flying 
aids for air travel pointed up the 
efforts of commercial airlines to add 
still more factors of safety to the art 
of flying. 

First was a new type of altimeter 
to measure the exact distance be- 
tween the plane in flight and the 
ground below. Developed by the 
United Air Lines and Western Elec- 
tric Co., the “terrain clearance indi- 
cator” was tested during experi- 
mental flights from Newark Airport. 
As the plane lifted from the ground, 
the altimeter indicated the exact rise 
in feet. And when the plane gained 
altitude, the altimeter showed struc- 
tures below such as bridge towers, 
tall buildings, changes in the con- 
tour of the earth and all variations 
of the plane’s flight. 

Operating by radio, the device 
transmits a short wave signal to the 
earth which is reflected back to the 
plane. Elapsed time between trans- 
mission and reception of the signal is 
translated into a direct reading of 
the plane’s altitude. Weather condi- 
tions cannot affect the operation of 
the device, and it can be equipped 
with a red signal light to warn the 
pilot when the plane drops below a 
certain level. Remarked William A. 
Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines (p. 10): “Our engineers and 
pilots regard the development .. . 
as one of the most important tech- 
nical advancements in the history of 
air transportation.” 

Second contribution to air safety 
was an automatic direction-finder 
tested in an American Airlines trans- 
port. Made by Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., working with R.C.A. Manufac- 
turing Co., the instrument can detect 
radio signals coming from any direc- 
tion. Once set by the pilot to a 
radio sending station—short or long 
wave—the direction-finder auto- 
matically points to the exact location 
of the station and even indicates 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 








THREE HEADS 


Business trend, paying scant heed to tradition of “pre-election 
uncertainty,” continues upward climb as heads of three great 
industrial companies—Sloan of General Motors, Fairless of 
U. S. Steel, Ford of Ford—see business outlook “promising.” 
Other observers forecast substantial rise in business, stocks 
(pp. 34, 35), point out that Nov. 8 election results should have 


far-reaching effects (p. 7, 30). For news of another type of 
election effect, see p. 13. 





“WE MEAN IT” 


Automobile industry voices traditionally-optimistic predictions 
to enthuse dealers, give 1939 cars good send-off. But this 
year’s notable undertone of sincere conviction is emphasized 
by recall of thousands of automobile workers to jobs, by 
rescinding of last Spring’s G. M., Chrysler, salary cuts. 





AFTERMATH 


Scattered pay increases appear in other industries as well, 
while different breed of back-to-work movement draws atten- 
tion when Republic Steel decides to fight NLRB order to re- 
employ 5,000 ex-workers involved in strike of May, 1937. 
Concurrently, steel output passes corresponding 1937 weekly 
figure for first time. 





PRICE SLIDE 


Business rises—but prices don’t. Slow downward slide in 
price indices, though largely attributable to effect of farm- 
product factors, stirs some concern in industrial circles. Never- 
theless, signs of stabilization appear in important quarters: 
Steel industry suddenly ends its two-month price war; soaring 
copper prices are checked sharply when International Copper 
Cartel tells members to take lid off production. 








LABOR PEACE? 


Rumors of impending peace between CIO, A. F. of L., gain 
momentum as public resentment against factional quarrels 
mounts (p. 36). Expert observers concede that some fire may 
be beneath smoke, but warn against expectation of overnight 
untangling of complicated snarl. Meanwhile, labor-peace 
formula of one pioneering company gets spotlight (p. 10). 





POWER PEACE? 


Huge imminent orders for new utility equipment are reported 
when peace negotiations between utilities and Federal Govern- 
ment once more seem headed for success (they’ve seemed that 
way before). Key to hoped-for truce: Utilities’ new policy of 
thoroughgoing co-operation with SEC in carrying out Hold- 
ing Company Act’s provisions. 





TURMOIL 


Federal Wages and Hours Act goes into effect as “the law 
nobody knows.” Reason: Yet-uncleared ambiguities, still- 
unruled-on matters of policy. Most manufacturers show honest 
desire to comply, but many do not know, cannot find out, how. 





GOBBLE 


Prospects for corporate financing, much of the proceeds likely 
to be spent on new plants and projects (p. 20), look up as 
investors gobble $135,000,000 in bonds in a single week. But 
equity financing still lags behind. 








when the plane is flying over the 
sending set. Transport pilots usually 
fly by direct radio beams transmitted 
from airport sending stations. But 
once the pilot is off the course, he 
finds a “cone of silence’ where he 
can hear no signals of any kind. Pur- 
pose of the direction-finder: To lo- 
cate any sending station at any time. 
“Tt takes the guesswork out of navi- 
gation,” claimed an American Air- 
lines executive. 

Meanwhile, as aviation enthusiasts 
perfected safety devices, railroads 
continued their work to get more 
efficient operation from steam loco- 
motives. Latest road tests to measure 






ultimate possibilities of modern steam 
locomotives were made with a 1,000- 
ton experimental train, furnished by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which ran 
115 miles from Fort Wayne to Val- 
paraiso, Ind. A dynamometer car 
with instruments to record the pull 
of the engine and speed of the train 
gave locomotive builders and _ rail- 
road engineers a chance to study 
actual operations. 


Home-Building Boom? 


How do mortgages affect home 
building ? 


Will an increase in the number of 





mortgages mean an increase in new 
houses, new farms ‘ 

To these and other questions of 
vital interest to business because of 
building’s effect on activity, came 
definite answers during October in a 
report of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Today, it seems that many factors 
exist which in the past have resulted 
in residential building booms. ,Here 
is the record: 

From 1930 to 1936, according to 
the report, mortgages of urban homes 
dropped sharply from $21,200,000,- 
000 to $17,650,000,000. Farm mort- 
gages fell from $9,500,000,000 in 
1929 to $7,100,000,000 in 1935, with 
further losses in 1936. The total 
mortgage debt shrank more than 
18% during this period. 

In other words, during the depres- 
sion in building construction, mort- 
gages showed a drop that paralleled 
the building trend. And during this 
time, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reports that interest rates also 
dropped from 8% in 1931 to 6.31% 
in 1937—a decrease of 21%. 

On the other hand, during the 
period of prosperity from 1925 to 
1930, the number of city-home mort- 
gages jumped more than 60% in spite 
of high interest rates. 

Thus, experience shows, that rising 
mortgages and rising interest rates 
go hand-in-hand with new construc- 
tion. 

Today, the situation has striking 
similarities to the 1925-1930 pros- 
perity period. But one factor is miss- 
ing. Interest rates in many U. S. 
cities are down, some are still fall- 
ing. This may also mean, though, 
that prospective home owners have a 
decided edge if they want to take ad- 
vantage of them. 


Bond Issues Bombarded 


In October, two speeches by prom- 
inent business men finally ripped the 
lid off a long-smoldering contro- 
versy: Private vs. public placement 
of new securities. 

First came a blast against private 
financing (selling a new bond issue 
direct to insurance companies, for 
example) from Charles W. Kellogg, 
vice-president of Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., before the Securities & 
Exchange Commission in Washing- 
ton, as he supported public financing 
(selling to the public through invest- 
ment bankers and dealers). 

Second were some pertinent ques- 
tions raised by Col. Allan*M. Pope, 
president of the First Boston Corp., 
at the American Life Convention in 
Chicago where he inquired into the 

















































Nine Veterans—409 Years of Service 


Three of General Electric’s employees at GE’s Sixtieth Birthday Party who 


Top: 


have worked with the company more than fifty years. 
50 years of service; R. S. McNeil, 51 years; 


Left to right: G. S. Jameson, 
and C. J. Leephart, 55 years. Below: 


Six workers of Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp., at the Chicago showing of U. S. Steel's 
technicolor movie “Men Make Steel,” have 253 years of steel making behind them: 


C. A. Johnson, 48 years; J. Deering, 38 years; 


K. Radlowski, 31 years; R. L. Croyle, 


43 years; F. Strand, 51 years; J. W. Clarke, 42 years. 


ultimate effect of private financing on 
banks, small insurance companies, 
the public and the issuing companies 
themselves. 

In 1936, dollar volume of private 
sales of high-grade bonds was 9% 
of all sales; during the first eight 
months of 1938, the ratio jumped to 
nearly 32%. First point of contro- 
versy is the cause of the private-sell- 
ing boom. Investment bankers and 
brokers blame it on the cost and 
trouble of registering public issues 
with the SEC. Insurance companies, 
on the other hand, say it’s simply be- 
cause companies now prefer to sell 
direct to one interested investor 
rather than to 10,000 “indifferent 





speculators.” 

While many companies still favor 
public selling in order to gain wider 
distribution and more consumer 
friends, others are beginning to feel 
that new issues usually end up with 
the insurance companies anyway, es- 
pecially in a slow-moving market. 
So, they reason, why not get a bet- 
ter price by selling direct at the be- 
ginning ? 

But that, of course, isn’t the whole 
story. Some advocates of public sell- 
ing are afraid that insurance compa- 
nies will dominate management after 
the bonds have been bought. They 
also want a chance to buy back the 
issue in the open market before it 
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matures. And they think that bid- 
ding by bankers for a new issue re- 
sults in a better price. 

The companies which sell their 
securities privately see things in a 
different light. They say that insur- 
ance companies enter the manage- 
ment picture only when something 
is radically wrong; they lean over 
backwards to keep out of the busi- 
ness. And as for buying the bonds 
back, they had rather leave them safe 
in the vaults of some insurance com- 
pany where they would not be sub- 
ject to price fluctuations and brok- 
ers’ speculations. Moreover, they 
declare, insurance companies give 
them a fair price by splitting the 
difference between the highest bank- 
er’s bid and the company’s own 
evaluation of the bonds’ worth. 

Financial observers generally agree 
that private selling is due for gov- 
ernment scrutiny. Possibly Joseph 
E. Kennedy set the stage for SEC 
action when, as chairman in 1935, he 
warned that in the growing popular- 
ity of private financing “lies danger.” 
And it is certain that the Federal 
Monopoly Investigation will delve 
into all phases of both private and 
public selling. 

But until and if restrictions are 
placed on private selling, the bitter 
battle will continue between Wall 
Street and insurance companies for 
topnotch new bond issues. 


What New Workers Want 


What can the employer do to send 
a new employee off to an ambitious 
flying start on his job? 

To department stores, faced with 
the problem of relatively high—and 
costly—labor turnover, that question 
has always been a puzzler. The an- 
swer, now revealed in a _ just-com- 
pleted study by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, is also inter- 
esting to employers in other lines who 
wish to build worker morale. 

After hundreds of new store em- 
ployees had been scientifically ques- 
tioned, the NRDGA study concluded 
that the employer must satisfy three 
needs if workers are to give their best 
to their jobs from the start : The need 
to work; the need for self-respect : 
and the need for an ideal. 

Practically all new employees feel a 
real need for work as an outlet for 
their energies; and widespread un- 
employment has made a job more 
precious than ever to them. They are 
grateful to the employer for the job; 
because of its importance to them, 
they are less critical of the work they 
are asked to do and the way they are 
treated than they used to be; and 
their first concern is with holding the 
job. Keen appreciation of anything 
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WANT A FILLING STATION, FREE? 


Here’s one, and three others like it in 
Evansville, Ind., which owner Harry 
Lang is offering to anyone who wants 
them. Free. “I’d be a sucker not to,” 
he explains. “In this business a man 
would be lucky to get 5% profit on gross 


the employer does to help them do 
better work is a natural result. 

When the employer takes notice of 
work well done, he meets the new 
employee’s need for self-respect. Rec- 
ognition may be in the form of formal 
praise, promotions or wage increases. 
But promotions are actually more 
prized as builders of self-respect, and 
thus of loyalty and satisfaction, than 
are wage increases. 

The new employee’s need for an 
ideal is like the freshman’s eagerness 
to show “college spirit.” He wants 
something to which he can be loyal, 
something he can cheer for. It may 
be the store’s general reputation, the 
pride he feels in saying “I work for 
Smith’s.” Or it may be pride in the 
merchandise he sells. 

But whatever the methods, the 
NRDGA study points out, it pays the 
employer to meet the new employee’s 
three needs: “Favorable job attitude 
is prerequisite to harmonious em- 
ployer-employee relations.” 


Three Bets for Future 


Late in October, startling reports 
of industrial research in three impor- 
tant industries forecast far-reaching 
effects on markets, production meth- 
ods and employment. 

First, in textiles, came the report 
from Celanese Corp. that it will pro- 
duce an entirely new synthetic yarn 


volume.” Only condition to the transac- 
tion: That the taker pay salaries to 
management equal to the total amount 
of Federal, State and local taxes which 
the company pays annually—25% of the 
company’s gross income! 


for. all textile purposes (including 
those of silk) to be made in a $10,- 
000,000 plant in Virginia. The U.S. 
imports from Japan nearly $100,000,- 
000 worth of raw silk a year, three- 
quarters of -it for women’s hosiery. 
Coupled with du Pont’s recent an- 
nouncement that it would build a new 
$7,000,0C0 synthetic-hosiery-yarn 
plant in Delaware, the Celanese proj- 
ect is an overwhelming threat against 
natural silk’s last great stronghold. 
No less significant in the move is the 
number of jobs.created by building 
and operating the new plants. 

In the petroleum industry, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and Sun Oil Co., co- 
operating with Houdry Process Corp.. 
plan to put into large-scale operation 
for the first time the Houdry process 
of oil refining. Both producers claim 
that the processes are the most eff- 
cient and economical methods yet de- 
veloped for producing high-octane 
gasoline (with an octane number 
around 80) from crude oil; that 
crude oil is further conserved by 
producing more gasoline and lighter 
oils from each barrel of crude; and 
that refiners can reach a better pro- 
duction balance between heating oils, 
gasolines and fuel oils to offset sea- 
sonal gluts of the market. To put 
these methods to work, Socony-Vacu- 
um will spend $24,000,000 for eight 
new plants, while Sun Oil will pay 

(Continued on page 36) 





“Gee,” said the foreman, “a big bondholder, huh?” 


THE KIDDING BEGAN at lunch time... 


Somebody mentioned the new office 
building at the corner of Walnut and 
Main. Joe said, “I have an interest in 
that building.” 

The boys egged him on—and Joe ad- 
mitted that he also had an interest in 
the transportation company, the electric 
light company, the department store, 
and in some city and farm real estate. 

“Gee,” said the foreman in mock ad- 
miration, “a big bondholder, huh?” 

“Yep,” said Joe, “and so are a lot of 
you guys.” 

“How d’do, Mr. Bigshot,” said one. 
“Pardon my glove,” said another, “I’m 
Mr. Moneybags.” 

But Joe was right, for Joe has a life 
insurance policy in Metropolitan. Part 
of the money he and other Metropolitan 
policyholders pay as premiums is set 
aside as a reserve and put to work help- 
ing to finance homes, farms, office. build- 
ings, utilities, and other business enter- 
prises that help make work and jobs all 
over the United States and Canada. 

And Joe, like all Metropolitan policy- 
holders, has an interest in all the invest- 
ments the Company makes. While the 
Metropolitan does not operate or control 
the enterprises underlying these invest- 
ments, it is very reassuring to Joe to 
know that the Company’s long years of 
experience and its staff of experts safe- 
guard the selection of every investment. 

Joe is vitally concerned with the suc- 
cess of these investments because they 
help guarantee that his life insurance pol- 
icy, as well as every other policy, will be 
paid when due. 





COPYRIGHT 1938-—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 7 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
Copies of preceding advertisements will be sent 
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When every minute 
must count, can you 
afford poor light....@ 


Faries 
GUARDSMAN 
JR. 


Model 2242 
Price $11.00 


@ Adequate light makes seeing easier, re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue, and conserves 
your energy for the important duties which 
you daily perform. Faries Guardsman Lamps 
are scientifically designed to avoid both direct 
and reflected glare . . to dissipate shadows .. 
and to flood the lighted area with an even, 
properly distributed light. There is a Guards- 
man model to meet any office need . . port- 
able desk . clamp-on desk . and floor 
portables. If your dealer cannot supply them, 
please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and §. Robert Schwartz, Div. F, DECATUR, ILL. 








See This Unique Diary for 


RETAILERS 


With a Tip a Day by 
B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day in 1939! 


To companies selling through re- 
tailers the “Retail Sales Diary” 
supplies a unique and inexpensive 
all year round sales promotion 
piece. 


Ideal for any concern wishing to 
give retailers a handy, useful, 
sales-stimulating diary designed to 
help build retail sales, win retail- 
ers’ cooperation, focus attention of 
retailers and their salespeople on 
your company and products. 


Your company name _ imprinted 
on cover on orders of 101 or more. 
Individual mailing envelopes sup- 
plied FREE on all orders. Mails 
under 1¢ postage! 


Must be scen to be appreciated. 
Order sample copy to-day. Single 
copy 35¢. Bulk prices on request. 
Write to-day to: 

B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
On N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax. 
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Typists Cast Type—tingerprinting for Metals 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Typist Turns Linotyper 


If you asked your stenographer 
to cast metal type for some special 
printing, duplicating or offset work, 
she might well be surprised—until 
she saw the machine that makes cast- 
ing type as simple and effortless as 
ordinary typing. In fact, for the typ- 
ist the job would be very little dif- 
ferent from her regular work. 

The operator slips a_ sheet of 
paper into the standard typewriter 
which forms part of the machine, and 
proceeds to type at normal speed. At 
the end of each line she presses a 
key, which automatically casts a line 
of metal type, automatically justified. 

She can make corrections as sim- 
ply as she can erase. By glancing 
at what is typed on the paper, she 
can spot mistakes, and correct them 
by pressing a correction key. 

In one of the two models avail- 
able, the type cast is ordinary type- 
writer type, and the lines are ejected 
into the proper position on a circular 
drum at the side of the machine, for 
duplicating. Thousands of copies can 
be made from it. This method should 
provide worthwhile savings for of- 
fices which must send out large num- 
bers of sales letters, reports, bulle- 
tins and announcements to dealers, 
because it combines the advantages 
of slug-cast composition with the 
speed of typing. 

The other model casts and justi- 
fies type-high slugs, ejecting them 
into a galley tray, for body compo- 
sition on pamphlets, booklets, ete. 
The slugs, the makers tell us, inter- 
lock to give the effect of practically 
a one-piece form, and they cannot 
lift or budge on the press bed. 

The machine is completely oper- 
ated by electricity—no gas or water 
required. (1-111) 


Protect Your Cash 


Users of low-priced cash registers 
are now offered a model which pos- 
many of the desirable fea- 
tures usually associated only with 
high-priced machines. 

For example, there is a noticeable 
improvement in the indication of the 
amount registered. No longer do 
separate tabs jump up to register the 
various dollars and cents amounts. 


sesses 


The total amount appears just as you 
would write it, and it reads alike on 
the front and back of the register. 
A clerk knows, then, that any mis- 
take in the amount recorded, inten- 
tional or otherwise, will be apparent 
to the customer and to any super- 
visor who may be around. 

A detailed autographic audit strip 
showing figures for each sale forms 
part of the register, and there is an 
opening where the clerk may make 
any written notations necessary. 

An individual key gives one per- 
son complete control over the regis- 
ter and its records. The total of 
the day’s sales is printed on the audit 
strip simply by pressing a_ lever. 
Even if the owner has to be away 
from his business and turn over. the 
resetting of the machine to an as- 
sistant, he still has a complete check. 
For it is impossible to reset the reg- 
ister until the previous total has been 
printed. 

All in all, these features tend to 
give the owner an added sense of 
protection against pilferers. In ad- 
dition, the appearance and construc- 
tion of the machine have been great- 
ly improved. (2-111) 


Positive Identification 


Fingerprinting has proved an effi- 
cient method for identifying individ- 
uals, and chemists claim that a new 
method of “fingerprinting” mate- 
rials will prove just as efficient. 

A file of “fingerprint” data for 1,- 
000 common chemical compounds 
and elements, together with an ex- 
planation of the indexing system, has 
been made, and this classification 
method makes it as easy to identify a 
single pattern as to look up a name in 
the telephone directory, we are told. 

The fingerprint, or x-ray powder 
diffraction pattern, consists of a se- 
ries of lines of definite position and 
intensity. Each chemical substance 
has its own distinctive pattern, and 
no two are alike. Even when there 
is a mixture of materials, the analysis 
will be equally direct. If an “un- 
known” substance gives a pattern, 
and the patterns of its chemical con- 
stituents are on file, they can be di- 
rectly identified even though four or 
five are intimately mixed together. 

There are many advantages in this 








method. The analysis is conclusive, 
even though only minute amounts of 
material are available as samples. 
Substances need not be destroyed to 
be analyzed—they are analyzed just 
as they are received. The process 
of obtaining the x-ray pattern is sim- 
ple, and the cost of supplies for an- 
alysis of a single specimen is as low 
as 7.2 cents, the chemists say. 

The chief limitation of x-ray an- 
alysis is that it is not applicable to 
non-crystalline or amorphous sub- 
stances. And it is not sensitive to 
small traces of elements which may 
be present in the solid solution x- 
rayed. X-ray analysis, therefore, 
does not encroach on the field of 
chemical microscopy, but  supple- 
ments it. (3-111) 


Quartz for Springs 


Once more we have an example of 
a familiar product being made from 
a raw material. 

Because it excels the best spring- 
steel in several respects, clear, glass- 
like fused quartz is being used for 
springs to indicate minute differences 
in weight in at least one laboratory. 
Here are some of the advantages: 
Springs made of hair-like filaments 
of quartz can be stretched to ten 
times or more their original length 
and will return exactly; steel springs 
would undergo a permanent stretch- 
ing. Quartz has an extremely high 
melting point, so quartz coils can be 
used at high temperatures; steel 
springs lose their temper at a rela- 
tively low temperature. Quartz is 
practically invulnerable to many 
chemicals used in the laboratory 
which would affect steel. And, 
finally, quartz coils weigh far less 
than steel springs. (4-111) 


New Roofs for Old 


Cement-tile roofs of red rib-tile 
can now be given new life after sev- 
eral years of service by the applica- 
tion of a material which waterproofs 
and recolors them. 

There are two forms of this sub- 
stance—one transparent and_ the 
the other colored. The transparent 
one is applied after heating to liquid 
form. 

When it has been left to harden for 
48 hours, the second is brushed on to 
renew the original red color. But if 
protection alone is wanted, you can 
do away with the second step. 
(5-111) —A. M. Fores. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


OU will find new ideas in busi- 

ness management and equipment 
in the following new booklets and 
catalogs. Write to the companies 
listed for free copies. 


MAGNIFIERS AND READERS. Descriptions 
of handy instruments for office and gen- 
eral business use that help to read and cali- 
brate maps, view slide-film negatives, test 
textiles, even remove cinders from train- 
men’s eyes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Facts Asout SHIPPING Boxes. In 
words and pictures, the story of the mod- 
ern corrugated-paper shipping box and its 
service to industry. Includes also a check- 
list for comparing values. Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

SECURITY FOR HOME AND LoAN. The 
lumber industry offers counsel to builders, 
mortgage lenders and lending institutions 
on the proper lumber specifications to 
look for, and points out the particular 
home-building uses to which certain kinds 
of wood are best adapted. Durable Woods 
Institute, New York, N. Y. 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
management engineers answers three ques- 
tions which are often asked about the pro- 
fession: Just what is a management engi- 


A firm of 


neer? What does he do? How does he 
work? In the answers, ten principles of 
sound industrial management are devel- 
oped. Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rex ROLLER CHAINS AND SPROCKETS. 
Simplified but complete catalog on widely 
used industrial accessories, plus engineer- 
ing information on the selection and ap- 
plication of roller chain drives. Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Girts. Graphic evidence of the strides 
being made in beauty of design for metal 
products, as set forth in a gift catalog 
of brass, bronze and copper items. Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y. 


Buttetin 500-A. Unusually interesting, 
unusually clear presentation of a line of 
cutouts, switches, fuse links, etc., for pri- 
mary and secondary power systems. W. N. 
Matthews Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL Unit Heaters. Good things 
to know with Winter coming: Data on 
several types of unit heaters for factories 
and stores. National Radiator Corp., 
Johnstown, Pa. 








A TALL pRINK SHOULD 
NEVER BE sory ON SPARKLE! 



















your home! 





ADA 
NADA 





Order them tall .. 
last if they're mixed with Canada Dry Water! The reason for 
this lasting liveliness. 
own process, PIN-POINT CARBONATION. 

PIN-POINT CARBONATION gives Canada Dry Water mil- 
lions of smaller bubbles for longer life...a “Champagne” 
Sparkle which tests prove will last for 24 hours after the bot- 
tle has been opened! 

That’s why leading hotels, clubs and restaurants serve Spar- 
kling Canada Dry Water .. 


¥ 


i 


/ l 


.enjoy them slowly ...sparkle and taste 


..this extra goodness...is Canada Dry’s 


.and why it deserves a place in 


Enjoy Better-Tasting Drinks Where You 
See This Embiem in Leading Hotels, Clubs 
and Restaurants. 


oeey 


‘cs 


WE SERVE 


Spe hUNY 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


= } CANADA DRY WATER 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 


FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS Na i A 








For Goodness Sake: Say It! 


Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
De Long Hook & Eye Co. 


T HE story is told about a woman 
§| who, a short time back, boarded a 
subway train in New York, only 
to have a man get up and offer her a 
seat. ‘She fainted. 

After she came to: she thanked him 
for his courtesy, and then he fainted. 
It was just a little too much of the 
unexpected for either of them to 
stand. 

Maybe that isn’t an absolutely 
accurate incident. On the other hand, 
conceding that it’s a fair illustration 
of what is going on, to one extent or 
anothet, we better command our in- 
herent traits of decency and indulge 
in a right-about campaign. 

Isn’t it true that in recent years, in 
particular, we have permitted our- 
selves to become sadly remiss in the 
vitally important matter of thought- 
fulness? Are we as fine and gracious 
a people as we were a decade or more 
ago? Are we giving all the recogni- 
tion we should to heart throbs—to 
the added touches that live and attach 
folks to us. with bands of steel? 

What’s the lesson in this for you 
as a thoughtful salesman? Surely you 
can get it without any emphasis: 
Don’t be-dumb in the presence of an 
opportunity to do a good turn that 
will please or help somebody else. 

If you have a customer whose busi- 
ness you appreciate, say it. 

If you have one who is doing a 
whole lot better by you this year than 
last, say it. 

If you have one who is contending 
with a lot of misfortune, let him know 
that you feel for him, and say it. 

If someone else is traveling through 
the deep waters of affliction, reach out 
your hand, either in person or by 
mail, and say it. 

If you learn about a birthday, prove 
to your customer that you are in- 
terested, and say it. 





HIGH-SPOT. MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are still below 
those of a year ago (as the per- 
centage figures listed under the map 
show). This is true; also, of many 
of the cities iisted ‘on the High- 
Spot Map. ‘But under’ present con- 
ditions these are, fievertheless, the 
best territories in which to concen- 
trate sales efforts. 











If an anniversary of any kind looms 
up and you are familiar with it (as 
you will be if you are alert and ob- 
serving), take pains to prove that it 
has not been forgotten, and say it. 

If a customer wins out in an under- 
taking which, of course, you should 
follow, be sure to remind him that 
you have had his success in mind, and 
say it. 

What will more thoughtfulness do 
for your selling? It will enable you, 
above everything else, to individualize 
it. That’s important, because we have 
outlived general selling. Today it is 
the individual and his personal prob- 
lems with which a salesman must con- 
tend. You and I need to get closer to 
all of the individuals with whom we 
deal and work, either directly or 
otherwise. The closer we all become, 
the easier it will be to comprehend 
and appreciate the ideas, ideals and 
ambitions of each other. Once the 
other man knows me and I know him, 
there develops a unity of purpose 
which, with the aid of thought, devo- 
tion’ and patience, is sure to bring 
about a relationship of friends and 
partners. 


Paint on the Business Canvas 


Men who plan and work as friends 
and partners cannot help but get 
along better than those who insist 
upon operating under the rather 
limited title of salesman only. They 
are-the ones who, by reason of a deep 
personal interest in the progress of a 
customer, may always be depended 
upon to make a most interesting and 
convincing portrayal of the sales and 
profit qualifications of any line of 
quality merchandise. 

Must not a salesman extend him- 
self well beyond an order book? 
What good is an order if a customer 
vanishes after he has placed one and 
doesn’t come back? 

Most salesmen go far to get a cus- 
tomer. Why, then, shouldn’t they go 
farther to keep him, and cause him to 
form a greater liking for them and 
everything they represent? The extras 
in courtesy, thoughtfulness and tho- 
roughness, when sensibly utilized, are 
the things that insure permanency in 
both good times and bad. 

Raphael’s paintings will live always 
for the inspiration of generations yet 
uriborn. You, too, can be a Raphael 
in your way. How? By causing your 
words to mean something on the busi- 
ness canvas—by letting them express 
the friendly and confident spirit of a 
go-giver in a puzzled world bereft of 
confidence. 


CHAMPION flashes across the stubble! 

He stops and freezes to a “point,” excit- 
ed, tense, taut! There is a roar! The birds 
are up! Shots, and a hushed voice, “Dead 
bird, fetch! With a bound the dog is off 
, nostrils distended, tail beating the 
brush! Proudly he returns to his master, bird 
held gently in his mouth, head high . 
eager for the praise, ‘‘Nice dog!’ Marvelous 
intelligence, yes . . . but developed only 
through expert training! 


You've thrilled, too, at the sight of mighty 
freight trains rushing through the day or 
night; stopping here or there on exacting 
schedules; delivering the world’s precious 
merchandise. executed 
safely and efficiently, yes . . . but this, too, 
is developed only through expert training. 
This training is one of the elements of Pre- 
cision Transportation —the unexcelled mer- 
chandise freight service of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, between the West, Mid- 
west and the Virginias and Carolinas and be- 
tween the North, the South, and Southwest. 


Marvelous | service, 


Representatives of the railway. eager to 
assist you in any shipping problem, are 
located in the principal cities of the country. 
Call on them! 





HAGERSTOWN, MD 
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omies by engineering knowledge ; 
we can conquer new fields by re- 
search ; we can build plants and ma- 
chines that shall stand among the 
wonders of the world but, unless we 
put the right man in the right place, 
unless we make it possible for our 
workers and executives alike to enjoy 
a sense of satisfaction in their jobs, 
as well as that feeling of personally 
contributing to the wellbeing of so- 
ciety which springs from the knowl- 
edge of a good job well done, unless 
we do all these things, our efforts 
will have been in vain. 
—Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
Chairman, U. S. Steel Corp. 


W E can achieve the utmost in econ- 


The endeavor to understand is the 
first and only basis of virtue. 
—SOcRATES. 


Chance favors the prepared mind. 
—PASTEUR. 


The all-round liberally educated 
man, from Palaeolithic times to the 
time when the earth shall become a 
cold cinder, will always be the same, 
namely, the man who follows his 
standards of truth and beauty, who 
employs his learning and observation, 
his reason, his expression, for pur- 
poses of production, that is, to add 
something of his own to the stock 
of the world’s ideas.—H. F. Osporn. 


Men’s thoughts are much according 
to their inclination, their discourse 
and speeches according to their learn- 
ing and infused opinions. 

—Francis Bacon. 


The right mental attitude is better 
than “money in the bank.” If you 
allow your mental wardrobe to be- 
come depleted with thoughts of fu- 
tility, despair and defeat, you are 
much poorer than you would be with 
a hole in your coat. The hole in 
your coat easily can be repaired, but 
the damage to your mental attitude 
is not so easily mended. The only 
way to accomplish that end is to train 
and prepare yourself for the day when 
your chance to make good comes sud- 
denly. You owe it to yourself to be 
ready. It is the American way. 

—M.K.T. Employees MAGAZINE. 





A TEXT 


Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me. 
—Psalms 51:10. 


Sent in by N. A. Kern, Kilgore, 
Texas. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 














THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer by which 
the steel is wrought, 

Back of the workshop’s clamor, the 
seeker may find a thought; 

The thought that is ever master of 
iron and steam and steel; 

That rises above _ disaster, 
tramples it under heel. 

Back of them stands the schemer— 
The Thinker—who drives things 
through, 

Back of the job the Dreamer, who’s 
making the dream come true. 

—ANON. 


and 


No great thing is created suddenly, 
any more than a bunch of grapes or 
a fig. If you tell me that you desire 
a fig, I answer you that there must be 
time. Let it first blossom, then bear 
fruit, then ripen. EPICTETUS. 


Do not be inaccessible. None is so 
perfect that he does not need at times 
the advice of others. He is an in- 
corrigible ass who will never listen to 
any one. Even the most surpassing 
intellect should find a place for friend- 
ly counsel. Sovereignty itself must 
learn to lean. There are some that 
are incorrigible simply because they 
are inaccessible: They fall to ruin be- 
cause none dares to extricate them. 
The highest should have the door 
open for friendship; it may prove the 
gate of help. A friend must be free 
to advise, and even to upbraid, with- 
out feeling embarrassed. —-GRACIAN. 


A cheery friendliness will win many 
pleasant acquaintances. Such con- 
tacts may or may not ripen into a 
genuine friendship, but nevertheless 
they play a very real part in life. 
Paths may cross but once, but the 
happy give-and-take interest adds 
something very satisfying to the art of 
living. —BETTER Way. 


The experience of the ages that are 
past, the hopes of the ages that are 
yet to come, unite their voices in an 
appeal to us; they implore us to 
think more of the character of our 
people than of its numbers; to look 
upon our vast natural resources, not 
as tempters to ostentation and pride, 
but as means to be converted, by the 
refining alchemy of education, into 
mental and spiritual treasures—and 
thus give to the world the example 
of a nation whose wisdom increases 
with its prosperity, and whose virtues 
are equal to its power. 

—Horace Mann. 


I like sharp criticism, even when it 
is flavored with indignation. It burns 
the dross out of a man. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The social unit is the independent 
individual; the more individual and 
independent he is the more able is he 
to co-operate, and the stronger the 
society he creates. Co-operation is 
possible only amongst independent in- 
dividuals ; amongst others there may 
be regimentation but no creative co- 
operation. Society is a vast, natural, 
complex, intentional and yet largely 
unconscious co-operation amongst 
those able to stand on their own, and, 
in the exigencies of life, lend a hand. 

—W. J. CAMERON. 


The ultimate result of shielding 
men from the effects of folly is to fill 
the world with fools. —SPENCER. 


Courtesy is really nothing more 
than a form of friendliness. It is 
amazing what a warming influence it 
can have on an otherwise dreary 
world. It has been said that a rise 
of one degree Fahrenheit in the mean 
annual temperature of the globe 
would free both polar regions from 
their ice. It is thrilling to contemplate 
what frigidity might be dispelled in 
the world of human relations if people 
made just a little better effort to be 
friendly. —M. Bartos. 


In theory it is easy to convince an 
ignorant person; in actual life, men 
not only object to offer themselves to 
be convinced, but hate the man who 
has convinced them. —EPICTETUS. 





In response to many _ requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. 

















TO HELP YOUR MEN SELL MORE 
IN 1939—GIVE EACH OF THEM 


The Salesman’s Diary 








With Stimulating Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in 1939! 
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' This Diary Is 
Designed To: 
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1. Provide - sales- 
t managers and’ busi- 
d ness heads with an 
e acceptable, fruitful 
e addition to the sales 
is kit—a cheerful daily 
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a ; Get One for Each of Them 
Year-Round Sales Stimulator As r <<<: Convenient Order Form -~---- 
an H ’ ift! 1 B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
nen [4 Christmas or New Year's Gift! | tae Fith Avenue, New York, No¥. D-IL 
s to Price Schedule—U. S. Only | Ship me prepaid.......... copies of “The Salesman’s 
vho (Canada and Foreign Add 10%) Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. 
“US , FORBES for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. 
a 1 to 10 copies Tee ee” | Enclosed is remittance of $..............0ee8: 
11 to 50 copies See eae 1 (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
51 to 100 copies a eT | (On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales 
101 to 500 copies............. 28¢ each ea te eee at emia 
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The Personal Touch 
(Continued from page 11) 


He soon found that this studious mis- 
fit was interested mainly in books. 

“What do you know about statis- 
tics?’ asked Patterson. 

“Practically nothing,’’ replied the 
other. 

“Well, I need a statistician and 
you look like you have the makings 
of one.” 

Within a week, the “misfit” had 
absorbed several volumes on statis- 
tics, and at the end of the month he 
was reducing some of United’s prob- 
lems to charts and graphs. In the 
several years that have elapsed since 
then, his statistical studies have saved 
the company sums aggregating almost 
as much as it paid for Varney Air 
Lines in the first place. 

Pilots on the airlines once had to 
cancel trips in questionable weather 
at their own expense because under 
the general pilot’s union wage agree- 
ment they were paid by the mile. 
When his talks with pilots brought 
this to light, Patterson guaranteed 
them their monthly minimum of $650 
through the Winter months, thus 
placing a premium on not flying. An- 
other of his discoveries was the prac- 
tice of docking men when they were 
away from their posts because of ill- 
ness. When he ordered full-time pay 
for sick leave, other executives pro- 
tested that it would cost the com- 
pany $10,000 a month. “All right, 


it’s worth it,” he argued. Actually 


And the Greatest 
Of These Is—Selling! 


(Continued from page 12) 


fective. Then you won't need to 
bother about changing or soft-pedal- 
ling the word “‘salesman”—or for that 
matter, the salesman himself. 

Let’s go back to the bridge table 
and listen to how Mrs. Harris would 
proudly tell the other gals about her 
husband and the work he’s doing, if 
she herself were sold on the over- 
whelming importance of selling and 
salesmanship. 

While Mesdames Jones, White and 
Oliver were sounding off, Mrs. Har- 
ris would be sitting on the edge of her 
chair, head up, fingers restlessly tap- 
ping the table, eager and anxious to 
tell about her husband’s job. 

“My husband,” she should say, “‘is 
a salesman and a good one. He rep- 
resents the Equidential Insurance 
Company, the one your husband is 
associated with, Mrs. White. He’s 
been with them for years and has 
been hanging up records every year. 
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it has cost only $1,800 a month. The 
goodwill it developed was worth 
many times the added expense. 

The unorthodox head of the huge 
United system is still in his thirties. 
Born in Honolulu, he came to San 
Francisco with his widowed mother 
while still a small boy, worked his 
way through night school as’ bank 
messenger, and rose to be a minor 
official in charge of lining up new 
accounts. He slipped into the air- 
transport business by making an un- 
authorized loan to the old Pacific Air 
Transport Co. which his superiors 
questioned. They told him to keep 
an eagle eye on the barnstormers who 
owned the line until the loan was re- 
paid. He did this so diligently that 
shortly after the line was absorbed 
by Boeing Air Transport, nucleus of 
the present United Air Lines, he be- 
came assistant to the president. 

His first orders to his secretary 
were, “Any employee who wants to 
see me takes precedence over anyone 
else—send him right in.” This order 
was still standing last Winter when 
two pilots walked into his office un- 
announced to say that they wanted 
to discuss wages. Not merely their 
own, but those of the two thousand 
employees of the company. Air travel 
was at its ebb at the time and every 
airline in the country was going into 
the red. President Patterson settled 
back in his chair and prepared for 
the worst. 

“Pat,” began one of the pilots with 
informality characteristic of the Uni- 


He’s doing a great job and an im- 
portant job. 

“IT wonder if you ladies ever 
realized how important to your life is 
the work that Ted (that’s my hus- 
band) is doing. You say your hus- 
band, Mrs. White, is advertising di- 
rector of Ted’s company. That’s 
swell, and you should be proud, for 
his advertising is helping Ted close 
business and hang up new records. 
But—the company could stop all of 
its advertising and the Equidential 
would still go on if the salesmen went 
on. It would be harder work, I grant 
you, but Ted would keep on selling 
just the same. 

“But if Ted and the other sales- 
men were fired and selling therefore 
stopped, the Equidential would slow 
down and stop, and all the advertis- 
ing your husband could*do wouldn’t 
put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 
The most important factor in the 
Equidential Insurance ‘Company is 
the salesforce that brings in the busi- 
ness. And that’s true of every busi- 
ness in America. 

“Mrs. Jones, you say your hus- 


ted clan, “‘we know the recession has 
hit the air-transport business. So 
we've taken it upon ourselves to 
sound out sentiment along the line, 
and everybody we've talked to is 
willing to take a voluntary 10% cut 
to help you pull through the depres- 
sion.” 

Recovering from his astonishment 
at the unexpected propeesgen, Patter- 
son voiced his gratitude ‘but added 
that cutting wages was the last thing 
he intended to do to reduce expenses. 

“A 10% wage cut would save about 
$300,000 a year,” he said. “I bet we 
could save that much by eliminating 
waste motion and effecting other 
economies.” 

“All right,” proposed one of the 
pilots. “Suppose we start a war on 
waste up and down the line.” 

The two flyers organized the drive 
against the little losses in human ef- 
fort and materials. In a remarkably 
short time, they passed the word 
along the 5,000-mile airline that the 
boss had refused to cut wages, even 
when the opportunity was offered to 
him on a platter, and urged every em- 
ployee to help make up the deficit by 
more efficient operating. In the eight 
months that have elapsed since, Pat- 
terson estimates that the voluntary 
“war on waste” saved the company 
at least $185,000. 

Which is one more reason why the 
door to the president’s office is always 
wide open to anyone in United’s rank 
and file who wants to talk things 
over. 






band is an architect and builder. I’ve 
seen his name in the papers, and on 
buildings, many times. He is an im- 
portant man in town and you should 
be proud of him. 

“T can’t help but point out, though, 
that his success in great part rests 
on salesmen. Salesmen sell him new 
materials and methods that make his 
modern buildings possible. Salesmen 
sell the space to tenants to make the 
buildings profitable, and salesmen sell 
the bond issues that raise the money 
that provide the funds for the build- 
ings that ‘jack’ built. I heard Ted 
say that the Equidential Company 
loaned the money that made possible 
the erection of the apartment house 
on Washington Boulevard you say 
your husband designed and built. | 
can’t help pointing out that because 
Ted and his fellow salesmen sell 
policies, money keeps pouring into 
the Equidential coffers to finance the 
buildings that your husband and other 
architects design and build. 

“And now, Mrs. Oliver, I come to 
you. Doctor Oliver is’a great and 
good man. He and you should be 















proud of his contributions to medi- 
cine and humanity. I’m proud, too, 
of the many fine things Ted is doing 
for his fellow men. Let me give you 
just one example. You all know Mrs. 
Collier, the little woman over on 
Beaver Street whose husband died a 
few months ago. Well, Mrs. Collier 
is able to continue to live in her home, 
educate her children and be ever free 
from want because of Ted. Ten years 
ago, Ted laid out an insurance pro- 
gram for Mr. Collier, who felt he 
didn’t need it and told Ted in no un- 
certain terms he didn’t want it. He 
kept saying ‘no’ but Ted kept com- 
ing back because he knew that his 
client needed what he had to sell. Be- 
cause Ted had intestinal fortitude 
and was a good salesman, he finally 
changed Mr. Collier’s ‘no’ to ‘yes.’ 
And today, Mrs. Collier is but one of 
thousands who can thank the sales- 
men of America who, in one capacity 
or another, have brought them com- 
forts, conveniences and security. 

“T honestly believe that the world 
is a better place in which to live for 
every person in it because of the ef- 
forts of countless salesmen who sold 
and kept selling new things, new con- 
veniences, new methods, to people 
who would otherwise have been satis- 
fed with the old. 

“Yes, indeed, ladies, Ted is a sales- 
man. A good salesman. I’m proud 
of him and his profession.” 

If Mrs. Harris had talked up like 
that, three women would have gone 
home with a clearer conception of 
what a salesman really is, and of his 
importance in the economic scheme of 
things. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Charles W. Deeds has resigned 
as vice-president and director of 
United Aircraft Corp. to become 
president and a director of the new 
Chandler-Evans Corp. 

Medley G. B. Whelpley has been 
elected president of the Pacific Tin 
Corp. 

James G. Blaine, president of the 
Marine Midland Trust Co., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Bankers Club of America for the 
coming twelve months. 

John J. Burns, formerly general 
counsel for the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, has been glected 
a director of the United Corp. 

Charles J. Mortimer, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of sales of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has been appointed 
advertising manager. 

S. M. Waters has been’ elected 





and if business itself talks up about 
selling and salesmen—if it does a job 
of glorifying the man who carries 
the order pad and pencil, and car- 
ries, also, the business structure on 
his broad shoulders, to the end that 
there is an appreciation of his im- 
portance in and out of business itself 
—then the salesman will come into 
his own. When he does, the busi- 
ness of selling will become immeasur- 
ably strengthened and better business 
will result. 

There can be no argument about 
this: If we are to get business back 
to prosperity, we won’t wish ourselves 
back, nor spend ourselves back—we 
will sell ourselves back! 

To sell ourselves back we need 
salesmen who are everything the 
word implies. Men with background, 
training and courage. Men who know 
their importance and can build an ap- 
preciation of that importance. Men 
who know, also, that the executives 
of today are the salesmen of yester- 
day, and that the salesmen of today 
will be the executives of tomorrow. 

Never was selling more important 
than it is today. Never was it more 
important that the profession of: sell- 
ing be sold to those who sell, those 
who should sell, and those who should 
buy. 

If we can make young men want 
to be salesmen, if we can make sales- 
inen proud of their calling, if we can 
put the profession of selling on a par 
with every other—then will wheels 
spin and unemployment be no more. 
That’s a job for business itself and 
the men who are today responsible 
for its administration. 


president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

Victor Emanuel of New York 
has been elected a director of Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Co. 

William J. Hagenah of Chicago 
has been elected president and di- 
rector of Public Utility Engineering 
and Service Corp. 

John T. Brown, vice-president of 
the Chain Belt Co., has been elected 
a director. 

F. C. Russell has been appointed 
general manager of sales and Pierre 
Blommers assistant general mana- 
ger of sales of the H. H. Robertson 
Co. 

George J. Schaeffer has been 
elected president of the Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum Corp., the B. F. Keith 
Corp. and RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 

F. S. Chase, president of the Chase 
Brass and Copper Co., has been 
elected president of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association. 




















The idea at The Sherry- 
Netherland is to make 


you forget you are in 
a hotel at all—to en- 
velop you in the same 
personal privacy you'd 
enjoy in your own 
home. It requires art to 
do that—but our staff 
has mastered the art! 


Newly decorated 
suites of 2 to 7 
rooms — by the 
month or season 
—attractive terms 


Transient Rates 


Single Rooms $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from $15 


‘Ch SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARh 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Eugene Voit, Manager 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 





Americans to Insist Upon 
Squarer Deal for Business 





ILL Americans demand a new 
deal for business ? 
A fairly definite clue to the 
answer will be provided on Nov. 8. 

The evidences, as I read them and 
as I have gathered them during ex- 
tensive travels, are that the Roosevelt 
brand of New Dealism has overshot 
its mark, that the trend is against 
surrendering more of our rights to 
him, against consenting to making 
him master of the Supreme Court, 
against electing avowedly rubber- 
stamp Federal lawmakers, against 
centering in him still more autocratic 
authority over the functioning of all 
our Governmental bureaus, commis- 
sions, bodies, regardless of their here- 
tofore independent or semi-indepen- 
dent status. 

In other words, I have reached the 
belief that Americans are veering to- 
wards Americanism, turning against 
the un-American policies and prac- 
tices Franklin D. Roosevelt per- 
sistently seeks to fasten on the 
country, always enthroning himself 
on a higher and higher dictatorial 
pinnacle. 


Business made America great. 
Only business can keep America at 
the forefront of the world’s nations. 

It is dawning on more people that 
the New Dealers do not know how to 
co-operate in enabling business to 
make this nation again prosperous. 
After 5% years, unemployment is 
estimated to exceed 10,000,000; a 
record-breaking total of men, women 
and families are on relief furnished by 
taxpayers; Federal obligations have 
more than doubled; the deficit for 
the current fiscal year will exceed 
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$3,000,000,000 and may approach 
$4,000,000,000—a shocking showing. 

Torrents of abuse of business lead- 
ers, perpetual bespattering of men of 
affairs with mud mixed with vitriol, 
are ceasing to win nationwide ap- 
plause. The epithets hurled by poli- 
ticians obsessed by dictatorial motives 
fill no stomachs, the people are dis- 
covering. 

The paramount importance of the 
pay envelope is being recognized. 


If the correctness of this analysis 
is demonstrated on election day, or 
even if the results reflect moderate 
moving towards conservatism, im- 
pressive developments may be logi- 
cally looked for. If, however, the re- 
turns should run violently contrary, 
a reappraisal of the whole economic 
outlook would be necessary. 

Assuming that the voting proves 
acceptable to thoughtful citizens, what 
is likely to occur? 

First, the security markets, al- 
though they have already risen far, 
may at once start briskly forward. 
upward. Incidentally, it would be in 
accordance with Wall Street tradi- 
tion were a reaction to set in any day 
between now and the election, as 
quotations have admittedly outrun 
business betterment, corporation 
earnings. 

Second, a new measure of confi- 
dence would unquestionably be re- 
flected throughout the industrial 
world. Corporation heads entrusted 
with the savings of tens of thousands 
of individuals and families and estates 
have long deemed it prudent to act 
cautiously because of the acute polit- 
ical uncertainties and apprehensions 


which have gripped the country. As 
a consequence, capital expenditures 
have been rapidly kept down in 
almost all directions. Incalculable 
billions could be spent in plant better- 
ment, in plant building, in machinery 
and other equipment by railway man- 
agements, utility companies, as well 
as by various types of manufacturers. 

Our volume of excess bank re- 
serves is sufficient to permit of ex- 
tending billions of credit. Our sav- 
ings deposits still are enormous. Our 
stock of gold has increased by no less 
than $1,000;000,000 in an incredibly 
short period, lifting the total to above 
$14,000,000,000, equivalent to almost 
60% of the world’s total recorded 
supply. Insurance companies have 
experienced abnormal difficulty in 
finding outlets for their investment 
funds; investments held by banks 
have been running mainly to Gov- 
ernment obligations; the public has 
not been swarming into the stock 
market during the depression years, 
so that a vast amount of money could 
be drawn from this source under 
favoring circumstances. 

We have gigantic unfilled needs— 
think of the dearth of low-priced 
modern homes, for example. We 
have the money. We have an excess 
of labor. 

The one thing lacking is confidence, 
confidence that political business- 
baiting will be supplanted by political 
co-operation with business. 

lf the people decree that they favor 
a new deal for business, that they 
want more pay envelopes rather than 
more politics, there is no telling how 
far or fast this youthful, resourceful, 
wealthy nation may go. 




















with MAGIC* MARGIN 


MOST AMAZING TYPEWRITER FEATURE EVER PRESENTED! 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 
Royal’s New No. 1 is the greatest typewriter ever 
produced! It is truly a revelation in modern de- 
sign and performance. The beauty of its graceful, 
sweeping lines ... MAGIC Margin .. . the wide 
variety of its advanced Features of the Future... 
its smooth, quiet, well-nigh effortless operation 

. all contribute toward making this New Easy- 
Writing Royal a masterpiece of mechanical per- 
fection. Give it THE DESK TEST . . . Judge its 


value in terms of results! Compare the Work! 
*Trade Mark 





AN AMAZING INVENTION! 
Revolutionary ... Here is 
dramatic proof of Royal's 
constant progress! No 
more setting of margins 
by hand! On Royal's New 
No. 1, and only on this 
typewriter, the operator 
merely positions the carri- 
age—MAGIC Margin does 
the rest, automatically! 
No fuss! No fret! 
Click—it’s set! 
Copyright, 1938, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 

















NEW INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 


Answers Your Income Tax Questions, Helps You Plan 
Ahead, Saves You Time and Money On Preparing Returns 
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t Book! | 
Daily Receipts, Disbursements, Budge 


plified, 1 
1938 Revenue Act Condensed, Simplifi 


You Can Have This Valuable Time and Money-Saver for $1. See Coupon Below 


The Income Tax Simplifier by Frank H. Shevit, noted 
authority on Income Taxes, is designed to help you as 
an individual or business head to understand fully every 
provision of the 1938 Revenue Act affecting your 
Income Taxes. 

Included with the Simplifier you receive a Daily In- 
come Tax Record System, Budget Book, Social Secur- 
ity Appraisal, and Annual Income Tax Comparison 
Chart based on Mr. Shevit’s many years of wide 
experience consulting with and answering questions of 
thousands of taxpayers. 


Use the Income Tax Recorder to cut the time and cost 
of making out your 1938 Income Tax Returns, as a 
permanent record of your transactions, as a budget 
book for personal or business finances. 


The time to think and do something about individual 
Income Taxes is not March 14. Decide now to enjoy 
the many benefits which use of the Income Tax Sim- 
plifier assures you. You can put the Simplifier to 
practical and profitable use as soon as you receive your 
copy. Mail coupon TO-DAY. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. y. | SIM P LY MA ! L co U PO N 


| Gentlemen: 


S-11-1 
| Ship me prepaid .....copies of your INCOME TAX 
| SIMPLIFIER by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is remittance of $ 

(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
| Name... Rebs Position 
NN oo. on cs'swsvnnnonrnrmanveveeces 
| Address eekes tear sireshaae i aew 
CE pel lA cette eel State 
| [] Please quote prices on bulk order of copies. 


WITH SINGLE DOLLAR 


(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


| 

| 

| BUSINESS BUILDER! Suitable as sales promotion 
piece for Banks, Insurance, Investment, Utility, 

Oil or any organization serving business men. 

| Company name imprinted on front cover and 

l promotion message on back cover on orders of 
101 or more. Good business to give to distribu- 

| tors, dealers and others in the trade. Bulk prices 

| and details on request. 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know 


Frank H. Shevit 


What are your Federal Tax problems, both 
business and personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
famous consultant on Federal taxes, will give 
you the answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gain or Loss 


In consideration for an agreement 
not to engage in a competing business, 
a corporation sold shares of its stock 
to an employee at much less than their 
fair market value. 

If the stock is later sold by the em- 
ployee, how is the gain or loss figured 
for income-tax purposes? The differ- 
ence between the fair market value 
at the date of purchase and its selling 
price should be reported by the tax- 
payer. 


Municipal Waterworks 


Is the salary of a manager of a 
municipally-owned waterworks which 
supplies water both to the city and to 
private consumers exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax? No, because the 
municipality is not exercising an es- 
sential governmental function in the 
ownership and operation of a water- 
works system. 


Building Regulations 


The cost of new steel columns in 
the wall of a building and the engi- 
neer’s fees are not deductible as ex- 
penses. They are capital expendi- 
tures. 


Insurance Partnership 


The estate of a deceased member of 
an insurance-agency partnership was 
entitled, under the agency contract, 
to the deceased partner’s share of re- 
newal commissions on business writ- 
ten by the agency during his life. 

Under the partnership agreement, 
the surviving partners could either 
collect renewal commissions and liqui- 
date the partnership, or continue the 
business under the same partnership 
agreement. They elected to continue 
the agency. 

Are the payments to the deceased 
partner’s estate deductible for Federal 
income-tax purposes? 

Yes. The taxable net income of 
the partnership is the net profit from 


commissions on old and new business, 
less the amount paid the estate of the 
deceased partner. 


Returnable Containers 


A manufacturer of industrial alco- 
hol sold his product in drums which 
were billed separately to customers at 
$6 each and were returnable at the 
customer’s option for credit or for 
cash at the price billed. The drums 
cost $4 each. 

The manufacturer kept an inven- 
tory of drums on hand and in the 
possession of customers, and claimed 
depreciation on the cost of such in- 
ventory. Is this deduction allowable 
for Federal income-tax purposes? No. 


Salary of Consul 


A citizen of the United States acted 
as consul in a U. S. city for Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. Is his compen- 
sation for these services subject to 
Federal income taxes? No. 


Refund to Wife 


The Treasury Department, in mak- 
ing an arbitrary denial of an income- 
tax refund, had contended that there 
was no joint ownership of stocks and 
bonds by husband and wife, and that 
the gain from sales was not equally 
divisible between them. 

The taxpayers agreed to the Trea- 
sury’s contentions. This resulted in 
an additional assessment against the 
husband and a refund being due to 
the wife. When the husband was un- 
able to pay the additional assessment, 
the Government then contended that 
there was a joint venture which was 
to be considered as a partnership, the 
income to be taxable one-half to each. 

The Government denied the refund 
which it had previously agreed to 
allow the wife when it learned that 
the additional assessment could not be 
collected from the husband. The 
court, however, reversed the Govern- 
ment’s decision and allowed the re- 
fund. 


Margin Account 


Income items credited to taxpayer’s 
margin account with a broker are 
constructively received and taxable 
for the year in which credited. 





OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms, 
with both tub and shower—from $5. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 














The value of 
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to the advertiser 
1s based upon 
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value to the 
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BARGAIN STOCK 


Due to the unique position held by the 
company, we expect this low-priced equity 
to be in a dominant position during the 
1939 Bull Market. Its name, together with 
current Bulletin release, plus the Fall 
Outlook & Cycle Forecast for the balance 
of 1938 (5,000-word, intensely interesting 
brochure) will be sent, while the limited 
supply lasts, to new readers, on receipt 
of 25c to help defray costs. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Division 20 
HUNTER NEW YORK 








EERE RRERERREEREEEE 


WHEN TO SELL! 


It is just as important to know when to sell 
stocks as when to buy. Decisive changes often 
occur at election time. Will there be a forward 
advance or a charge to down trend? 








Our Master Time Factor will keep you with 
the trend and tell you when to sell stocks— 
with the same accuracy it has shown in the 
past. Tri-weekly Letter $15 per month. 1938 
Annual Stock Forecast for the balance of the 
year with monthly supplements—$20. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for K-9. 


W. D. GANN & SON, INC. 


82 Wall Street New York City 











A HOME-STUDY 
COURSE IN 
STOCK MARKET 
TRADING 


by the anonymous, widely acknowl- 
edged author of the now-famous 


“SEVEN PILLARS OF 
STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


The privilege of a special rate is extended 
charter enrollments in this long-wanted, 
practical course of instruction. Those de- 
siring the expert training to assure larger 
profits and fewer losses from their trading, 
will be interested in the details of this 
course—sent free on request. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 
295 Madison Avenue, Dept. 87, New York 

















Income Tax Record Book 
for Stock Market Traders! 


The new “Income Tax Simplifier” 
by Frank H. Shevit, well-known 
Tax Consultant, not only analyzes 
and interprets all provisions of the 
1938 Revenue Act affecting your 
income tax but supplies a com- 
plete set of record sheets for en- 
tering daily security transactions 
especially designed from the in- 
come tax viewpoint so you can 
make out returns quickly, easily, 
accurately! 


The time to put stock market rec- 
ords in order is not March 14! 


See this clear, complete, concise 
INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER and 
ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 
TO-DAY. Simply mail $1 to: 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
On N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


ITH trading volume continuing 
at a rather high level for these 
“pool-less” days of the SEC, the 
stock market has given a demonstra- 
tion of absorptive power in the past 
few weeks which is rather amazing. 

The perpendicular rise of 22 points 
from the closing low of 130, on Sept. 
26, to the closing high of 152.46 on 
Oct. 13, or within a space of fourteen 
trading days, naturally brought out 
considerable profit taking. As a mat- 
ter of fact, since the lows of Sept. 26 
were again approximated in the early 
trading on Sept. 28, the abrupt stage 
of the rallying movement covered 
only thirteen trading days. 

The word “perpendicular” is used 
advisedly, for a two-point chart of the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, from 
the Sept. 28 low, just under 128, to 
the Oct. 13 closing, depicts the price 
movement by means of a single 
perpendicular line rising 24 points 
straight up. That is an unusually 
broad advance to be recorded without 
so much as a two-point reaction. 

But more urusual still is the rec- 
ord from Oct. 13 to this writing 
(Oct. 25). For seven trading ses- 
sions the market absorbed profit-tak- 
ing sales and considerable short sell- 
ing on the part of traders working 
for a reaction. In theory, the traders 
who were playing for a recession had 








everything on their side, because the 
market had had a runaway rise. But 
the lowest closing for the industrial 
average during that seven-day period 
of testing was 150.02, or less than 
two points in round figures under the 
Oct. 13 high. And on Oct. 22, the 
industrial average moved into new 
high ground above 154. 

The Dow-Jones railroad average 
also came out of the testing period 
to establish a new high for the cur- 
rent bull market on Oct. 22, frac- 
tionally above its Oct. 13 high. Ad- 
mittedly, however, the rails so far 
have played the laggard. Apparently, 
there is a supply level around the 
32.33 high of last January, a level 
which was reached on a bear market 
rally from the 28.91 low point of 
Dec. 28, 1937. Just how far behind 
the market the rails are is apparent 
when we consider that the industrial 
average now stands about 20 points 
above its high of last January, while 
the rail average is a little more than 
a half-point under its January high. 

The utility average set a new high 
for the year on Oct. 13. The outlook 
for the industry appears to be bright- 
ening, but appearances have so often 
been deceitful in the past that the 
writer would prefer to await con- 
structive developments which may be 
in the making—or may not. 

To sum up: Stubborn resistance 
to profit taking, followed by a new 
high for the industrial average, sug- 
gests an approaching climax on the 
buying side which should reach our 
objective of 160-165 a week or so 
after elections. The railroad aver- 
age still seems to have possibilities of 
making 40, or better. On any such 
moves the writer would suggest tak- 
ing trading profits with a view to 
replacing «stocks on a_ subsequent 
worthwhile reaction. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Likely 1939 Prices 
On 68 Stocks 


Joseph D. Goodman 





in no uncertain terms that better 

times are ahead. With the po- 
litical skies clearing, and with no 
major war in sight, I believe that we 
are facing very active business. 


It is expected that when Congress 
convenes in January, large appropri- 
ations will be made for armaments, 
particularly in the airplane and naval 
divisions, financed by the now custo- 
mary inflation tactics. 


There will undoubtedly be much 
building, under FHA supervision. 
Probably ways and means will be 
provided for bringing up to date the 
country’s railroad equipment. The 
replacement demand for articles of all 
kinds is likely to reach impressive 
proportions. 

The recent notable increase in the 
market value of securities has greatly 
augmented the buying power of mil- 
lions; and as confidence further re- 
turns, higher prices for stocks are 
indicated. Certainly, as long as a 
huge supply of idle funds exists, 
yields will continue small. 


There are, of course, some trouble- 
some factors, such as cut-throat com- 
petition and too-low prices in the 
steel and oil industry, etc.; also labor 
disputes. But I believe that these 
things will be adjusted within a rea- 
sonable time, and that industry will 
be able at least partially to adjust 
itself to higher overhead. 

I am giving herewith a list of se- 
lected stocks with predicted prices 
before the end of next year. Reac- 
tions and delays must be expected ; 
but I am hopeful, based on present 
indications, that this forecast will 
prove at least 80% correct. Anyone 
following these recommendations 
should diversify purchases extensive- 
ly. Do not concentrate on one stock. 

My personal preferences at this 
time are the steels, machine tools, 


Tee stock market has been saying 


airplanes, department stores, motor 
equipment and building stocks. 
Predicted 
Present 1939 
Price Price 
Case Threshing ........... $95 $150 
Int. Harvester ............ 63 90 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. pf. 27 50 
Gen. Theatre Equip........ 16 25 





ee Ee eee 59 80 
Briggs Manufacturing .... 35 55 
Collins & Aikman......... 39 60 
General Motors .......... 51 65 
ee ee 85 125 
SS eee 28 50 
Young Spring & Wire.... 23 45 
Douglas Aircraft ......... 65 80 
| 2 | ee 19 30 


oS 32 50 


American Seating ....... 

Barber Asphalt ........... 23 40 
Gen. Refractories ......... 40 60 
2 eee 25 45 
Lehigh Portland Cement.. 24 45 
Allied Chemical ......... 192 240 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 25 45 
Spencer Kellogg ......... 22 35 
Barer Bros, ..<.0<.65... 14 25 
CO 8 15 
re. Beem Order - 2.5020. 13 25 
Federated Dept. ......... 28 45 
1S ee ae ne eee Za 45 
NN «is encase dens 35 55 
I rite atore ei Sogn 35 50 
Sears, Roebuck ........... 78 100 
Nos crores och foie ior 14 25 
WHOOIWOEEN ....56500 ccc cece 49 60 
Armour pref. ....66<.eecsce 48 80 


Calf: Packing; ... <2. 

PO EO iio so oisacxees 18 
omder Packing .......... ll 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 26 
Great Northern pref....... 24 
IES Sr ero 35 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 67 
Crucible Steel ............ 40 
Midland Steel ............ 28 


Ue Sor as ossecceccas 65 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 31 
Bigelow-Sanford ......... 29 
Mohawk Carpet .......... 19 
Bayiies Greater: conc ccscs 19 
N. Y. City Omnibus....... 36 
PROGIES Gan ca ccetincinceies 37 
Caen ee ee 24 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool...... 17 
Liquid Carbonic ......... 18 
National Enamel ........ 19 
N. Y. Shipbuilding........ 14 
U.. Se Ha 5c oss cose 8 
American Smelting ....... 56 
GIRO ex cccwaeaieas 27 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Greater Service 
to Investors 


FIVE years ago, Babson’s Re- 
ports broke all precedents 
with the announcement of a 
Supervised Investment Service 
for $120 a year. In taking that 
forward step, we accepted a fact 
well known to every seasoned 
investor: It is utterly impossible 
for anybody to supervise success- 
fully all securities. That was why 
we focused our efforts on certain 
issues which offered the real op- 
portunities. 


Supervision Pays 


The practical results of such 
concentration have been impres- 
sive. The recent market advance 
is a typical test period. The Bab- 
son Selections have leaped 40% 
in market value while the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average has 
advanced only 32%; this means 
Babson clients’ profits have been 
25% greater than the market 
average. 


Based on five years of success- 
ful experience, we are now super- 
vising a somewhat larger list 
of securities. They include the 
market’s real income-producers 
and profit-makers. This enlarged 
supervision means an even more 
comprehensive service to you as 
an investor. 


Conserve Your Principal 


To increase and protect your 
income and profits is the pur- 
pose of Babson’s Reports. In the 
thirty-four years this organiza- 
tion has been serving investors, 
improvements have been con- 
tinuous. Clients have benefitted 
steadily. 


Write for Special Circular 


Today’s enlarged Supervised 
Service constitutes still another 
forward stride. Let us show you 
how it fits your personal needs 
and how it can relieve you of 
investment worries and burdens. 


Babson’s Reports, Incorporated, Dept. 48-1, Babson Park, Mass. | 


Without charge or obligation send full particulars of your Supervised Invest- 
ment Service and copies of your current reports on the business and market | 


| outlook. 
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View from Trinity Church 


BOSTON at its BEST 


A visit to the Copley-Plaza means the 
best in gracious living. The luxury of 
fine appointments.. A distinguished 
setting. Service that is as efficient 
as it is unobtrusive. If you wish to 
know Boston at its best, come to the 
Copley-Plaza. You will appreciate the 
traditions of good living which mark 
the background to which you are 
accustomed. 


Spacious rooms from $4.00 


Illustrated folder on request 


The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 


Arthur L. Race, Managing Director 














. COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
, CORPORATION 





bal The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 38, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 27, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business October 21, 1938. 
How.anp H. PE t, Jr. 


October 6, 1938 Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


October 17th, 1938. 

HE Board of Directors on October 13th, 

1938 declared a quarterly dividend of 

$1.6. % per share on the outstanding $6.50 

Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 

pany, payable on the 15th day of November, 

1938 to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on the 28th day of October, 1938. 
Checks will be mailed 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

V ice-Prestdent & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY, loc. 


A year end dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company 
has been declared payable No- 
vember 15, 1938, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 

mess October 25, 1938. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer, 














Please mention ForBES 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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it: Peper otek, ..<..05. 43 70 


SS re 24 40 
American Laundry ...... 18 30 
Ferro Enamel ............ 19 35 
Niles-Bement-Pond ........ 50 100 
DEL. ‘Geesnenesdcteur 78 125 
Todd Shipyards ......... 64 90 
Mergenthaler Linotype ... 26 45 


What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 20) 
out $11,000,000 for two new re- 


fineries. 

Meanwhile, television—“the billion- 
dollar enterprise’’—hits business 
headlines. After years of unsubstan- 
tiated rumors that television is “just 
around the corner,” manufacturers 
now declare officially through the 
Radio Manufacturers Association 
that tele-receiving sets will be put on 
sale during the coming Spring. “We 
have decided that the time is oppor- 
tune,” reports the Association, “to 
bring television into the open and 
crystallize it as an industry that 
promises to give employment to many 
thousands.” 

Cost of sets will range from $150 
to $1,000, with some types reproduc- 
ing pictures only, others both pictures 
and sound, and still others combining 
all-wave radio and television re- 
ceivers and phonograph in one unit. 
Already two telecast stations are 
operating in New York City, and in 
six other U. S. cities plans are going 
ahead for building similar stations. 


Labor “Rights” Threatened? 


When citizens of three states go to 
the polls on Nov. 8, they will vote 
on proposed laws that may have far- 
reaching significance in labor rela- 
tions. 

California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton—scenes of bitter labor strife dur- 
ing the last year —offer proposals 
which limit the right of employees to 
strike and picket. While organized 
labor is up in arms over the threat 
to its “rights,” other groups contend 
that the threat is of labor’s own mak- 
ing—merely a natural public reaction 
against labor’s abuse of its “rights.” 
Should the laws be passed, citizens 
of other strike-torn states may be en- 
couraged to take similar action. 

California’s measure, which has a 
good chance of passing, would re- 
strict pickets to “bona fide employ- 
ees” striking over wages, hours of 
labor or working conditions; boy- 
cotts would be limited and “sit- 
downs” banned. 

Oregon’s proposal, given a fifty- 
fifty chance of adoption, also limits 
picketing to representatives of a ma- 
jority of a company’s employees, and 
unions would be required to keep 
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itemized books open for inspection 
to all members. 

Washington’s proposals, designed 
to prevent “discontent, disorder and 
social unrest,” would make it un- 
lawful for employees to strike unless 
they have given written notice to 
employers, have bargained in good 
faith for thirty days and have ob- 
tained a majority vote of all em- 
ployees in a secret ballot held by the 
county auditor. Employers feel that 
the last requirement, if put into effect, 
would practically finish craft union- 
ism in the State. But forecasters. 
give the measure little chance of rati- 
fication. 


“Sales Training” for Foremen 


That your labor relations are only 
as good as your foremen is a point to 
which more and more executives are 
becoming converted every day 
(Forses, Oct. 15, p. 21). 

A logical corollary is this: That as 
salesmen are the links between you 
and your customers, so foremen are 
the links between you and your work- 
ers. Neglecting foremen’s training 
may be as disastrous as neglecting 
salesmen’s training. 

Armstrong Cork Co., aware of the 
similarity of foremen to salesmen, is 
now taking steps to make their train- 
ing even more closely resemble that 
of the salesforce. 

Late in October it launched a six- 
months’ program of conference 
courses for its 261 production super- 
visors and foremen. Each week a 
group of a dozen-odd supervisors will 
make an all-expense-paid visit to the 
main plant at Lancaster, Pa., where 
they will take courses in job classifi- 
cation, employment procedure and 
other subjects closely connected with 
their jobs. More unusual, however, 
the training will also include trips 
through the factory, laboratory and 
engineering shop; meetings with 
heads of departments, sales executives 
and company officers; and courses in 
Armstrong history, growth, policies 
and products. 

Observes Personnel Manager John 
J. Evans, Jr.: 

“The training periods of super- 
visors and foremen in Lancaster will 
be just as valuable towards making 
better plant personnel as our ‘post- 
graduate’ sales courses have been in 
making better salesmen.” 
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Under-Valued Low-Priced Shares 


THe problem of determining which 
sound low priced shares offer sizable 
appreciation without undue risks is not as 
simple as it might appear, as many conflict- 
ing circumstances surround the selection 
of such securities. But once the correct 
technique is grasped, and placed effec- 
tively in operation, large profits are possi- 
ble if the investor but exercises the patience 
and prudence necessary to convert these 
findings into actual profits. The detailed 
steps in this process are outlined below, 
in which the procedure used by a large 
investment advisory organization for 
selecting under-valued low-priced shares 
for high percentage appreciation and 
inflation-protection is given. 


* * * * 


In the past few months Poor's In- 
vestment Advisory Staff has made 
careful studies of the profit-opportuni- 
ties in low-priced stocks. These studies 
were directed toward selecting the 
fifty best low-priced stocks on the 
basis of their apparent under-valua- 
tion, inflation potentialities, safety of 
corporate finances, and their ability to 
outstrip the rest of the market during 
the coming inflation-recovery rise. 

The initial step was to examine 
1,689 stocks which are listed on the 
leading exchanges, and to segregate 
those selling under 25. These low- 
priced stocks, totalling several hun- 
dred, were classified into 45 industrial 
groups and the stocks in each group 
were sent to the specialists in the or- 
ganization who concentrate on each 
industry. Individual company analyses 
then were made of the low-priced 
stocks in each business field. 

Great care was taken in weighing 
the industrial position of each stock 
in its field, for unless the position of 
an industry is sound and its outlook 
for recovery good, appreciation of 
stocks in that industry may lag behind 
the rest of the market in the coming 
tise. Hence shares of corporations 
whose industrial outlook appeared 
weak were immediately rejected. This 
stage of analysis eliminated over half 
the low-priced stocks considered. 


The next step consisted of thor- 
ough balance sheet analysis of remain- 





SIZABLE APPRECIATION, derived from under-valued low-priced 


stocks ...can be attained by scientific security analysis 


ing companies, in which ability to 
weather adverse conditions was 
stressed. Concerns with small current 
assets and large current liabilities 
were thrown out; corporations with 
large funded debts and low earning 
power were eliminated; and companies 
with large plants and equipment but 
with small working capital were dis- 
carded, as such a structure might pre- 
clude expansion later on. 


Furthermore, all statistics on 
financial condition had to have an 
unbroken record of ten years at the 
very least before they would be con- 
sidered eligible. This last requirement 
caused rejection of many apparently 
sound stocks, but the 78 years’ experi- 
ence of Poor’s organization has brought 
home the importance of “‘seasoning”’ 
— hence the stipulation that ten years 
of complete data must be available 
for long term comparisons. 


After the balance sheet test came 
the earning power test. Remaining 
companies were examined for their 
earnings changes for the past ten years, 
and their recuperative ability under 
recovery periods was especially noted. 
Although possessing remarkable bal- 
ance sheet strength, many companies 
had to be rejected because of their in- 
ability to show a satisfactory earnings 
record, or because earnings appeared 
unlikely to increase during the coming 
inflation. After this weeding out, only 
112 companies remained. 


These 112 issues were analyzed for 
their technical price action, and 14 
were rejected because too many shares 
outstanding made them sluggish in 
price movement. For reasons of thin 
markets and erratic price movements, 
7 more stocks were eliminated, leav- 
ing 91 stocks for further appraisal. 


The next stage of analysis was to 
evaluate carefully the effects of infla- 
tion. Under inflation, three factors 
cause stocks to rise, some of these 
factors operating jointly. These three 
inflation-effects operate on stocks in 
the following manner: 


(1) The entire value of the fixed 


assets of certain companies, such as 
copper mining enterprises, rise along 
with inflation, as their main assets are 
tangible resources which rise as the 
value of money drops. 

(2) Companies with large inven- 
tories — such as rubber and oil com- 
panies — experience appreciation in 
value of their supplies, which enhances 
the price of the shares. But necessity 
for replacement of inventories later 
on at higher costs may lead to a slump 
when profit-margins narrow. Such 
stocks start upward swiftly at the 
start of inflation, but may react 
later on, before other stocks recede. 

(3) Companies may benefit indi- 
rectly from inflation if they have labor- 
saving machinery, efficient plants, no 
labor troubles, or if they make prod- 
ucts whose demand expands as fast as 
inflation causes business to boom. 

The inflation-test caused 41 more 
low-priced stocks to be rejected, leav- 
ing 50 issues that are apparently 
under-valued, low-priced, strong fin- 
ancially, with good earnings poten- 
tialities, and which should outstrip 
the rest of the market during inflation. 
These 50 stocks are presented in a big 
20-page report with charts, statistics, 
capitalization descriptions and detailed 
instructions for diversifying in build- 
ing portfolios of low-priced shares. 


* * * * 


This thorough Special Report on 50 
Low Priced Stocks is issued by Poor’s 
Publishing Company, leading publisher 
of financial manuals and services since 
1860. To obtain your copy of this low- 
priced stock report, turn this page and fill 
in the Money-back Guarantee Order 
Coupon which you will find on the next 
sheet in this magazine and send it in today 
with your remittance. The genuine value 
built into this unique report is so great 
that Poor’s sincerely believes you will find 
it worth several times its cost for sheer 
informativeness alone, while its practical 
application could be worth hundreds of 
times its cost to you. Therefore you are 
offered the guarantee, without any reser- 
vations whatever, that if you do not find it 
completely satisfactory, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded on request. 
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Consumer Surveys: Range-Finders 
for Sales Sharpshooters 


(Continued from page 17) 

closed the surprising information that 
scent was a great deal more important 
than purity of materials. Shifting 
the advertising and selling appeals in 
accordance with these findings, re- 
sulted in an immediate upward sales 
trend. 

Similarly, when a consumer and 
trade survey was made for Hamilton 
watches and the facts disclosed as to 
the price, distribution and buying sit- 
uation, the findings called for radical 
immediate action to protect the good- 
will, consumer satisfaction and sound 
distribution service for this famous 
watch. Very quickly a bold shift 
toward exclusive wholesale represen- 
tation was made, as a remedy for the 
situation. 

What are some of the varied uses 
of consumer surveys? And how have 
some companies applied the idea? 

A new or contemplated product 
has, of course, quite a special need 
for consumer surveys. Many of our 
largest companies, before putting out 
a new product, make dozens of con- 
sumer surveys; sometimes (as in the 
case of Lever Bros. with “Spry’’) 
two or three years before the article 
is actually put on sale. 

Basic consumer economic surveys 
are made to study the present com- 
petition, the details of current con- 
sumption of the entire line of goods, 
together with its trends in volume and 
price over a long period of years. 

Then typical consumer groups in 
various localities are studied as to 
differences in needs and habits, as a 
group. The forces at work which 
might eventually bring about a new 
shift in the consumer market are next 
studied. Then the consumer is 
tackled directly, with a questionnaire, 
to secure his spoken judgment, ex- 
perience, criticisms, points of view 
about the line of goods. All this is 
before more than a few people on the 
inside even know that a new product 
is on the way. 


“It’s Fine’—But Is It? 


Finally, the actual (experimental) 
product may be studied by giving it 
to 500 or more housewives to try out 
and report on. This is an especially 
tricky task, as the tendency is to say 
“it’s fine,” even if it isn’t, as a matter 
of glib politeness. 

There is also another type of con- 
sumer survey which should be used 
for home goods: The professional, 
trained home-economics point of view, 
which is exceedingly valuable. In 
fact, no article for the home should 
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ever be planned without such techni- 
cal aid, for many errors are made by 
business men unfamiliar with the 


technique of home economics. The 
same thing is true of industrial goods. 

The article long in use needs con- 
sumer surveys almost as much as the 
new one. In a recent consumer sur- 
vey for an article two generations on 
the American market, the sad fact 
was disclosed that consumers had 
been saying certain critical things 
about the product for fifteen years 
which apparently were never known 
to the company. The easy-going, be- 
wildered management had tried to fill 
in its slowly declining sales volume 
with new articles, none of which was 
paying its way. A few minor changes 





Does an old product need new life? 

Does a new product need a push? Do 

you want to know if your marketing 

decisions are wrong—or prove that 

they’re right? Consumer surveys will 
give you sound answers 





in the old product started it on the 
upgrade again ; and the consumer sur- 
veys of the new articles indicated that 
all except one were hopeless and 
should be dropped. 

Another company, which sells 
stoves, made use of the consumer- 
survey technique in a uniquely prac- 
tical way. It offered its furniture- 
store dealers a plan whereby ques- 
tions about furniture would be in- 
cluded in the stove survey to be made 
among local consumers, provided the 
dealers would pay a third of the cost 
of the survey. As a result, dealers 
were given hundreds of direct tips 
from consumers who in the survey 
had indicated that they would be in 
the market for certain furniture items 
on certain dates. 

Which brings us to the increasing 
practical use of consumer surveys 
primarily for developing sales leads. 
The person making the survey ap- 
pears to be (and is) making a gen- 
eral inquiry without an immediate 
sales purpose, as he first questions the 
consumer along gencral lines; but he 
ends with some inquiries which may 
uncover a sales lead. The result is a 
fair proportion of splendid direct 
sales leads, either for dealers or for 
house-to-house salesmen. 

Some automobile, vacuum-cleaner, 
electric-washer, electric-range, oil- 
burner, radio and even lighting-fix- 
tures sellers have been finding this 
method of very specific help. The 
procedure is to work out a consumer 
questionnaire of from six to ten ques- 
tions, with perhaps some additional 


data to be filled in as to neighbor- 
hood, rental, occupation, etc. The 
questionnaire may ask only one direct 
sales question, such as, “Are you con- 
sidering the idea of buying a new car 
(radio, washer, vacuum cleaner) ?” 

The “yeses” to such questions are 
sales leads which, turned over to a 
salesmanager for route-planning, may 
be one bulwark against a sales slump. 

The use of the telephone for such 
lead-getting survey work among con- 
sumers is a well-tried, efficient and 
fast-growing technique. Sometimes 
the call is a general survey for in- 
formation only, with no lead-getting 
tail to it, a systematic canvass by 
salesmen following it in all cases. 
Other companies use the telephone 
for securing appointments for dem- 
onstrations or interviews, but begin 
the call with a survey angle. 

These consumer-survey procedures 
always raise one question: Do con- 
sumers resent the visits or questions 
of research people? 

If some particular woman has been 
asked twice in one week for ques- 
tionnaire data she may become im- 
patient ; but this rarely happens. The 
housewife is usually a friendly per- 
son, and if the approach is of the 
right type she is almost always will- 
ing to co-operate. 


To Soothe Vociferous Buyers 


Often a consumer questionnaire 
survey is a pivotal point in distribu- 
tion or sales policy. Shoe polish, it 
was being said, was on its way out as 
a home-purchase item because people 
patronize shoe-shine parlors. A con- 
sumer survey disclosed that this was 
true of high-priced polishes—but that 
a lower price would help to hold the 
home market. It seems to be doing 
just this. In fountain pens, the opin- 
ion was that the consumer was as 
great a fountain-pen fan as ever, but 
a survey disclosed a decline in the 
carrying of pens, for important rea- 
sons. The decline in the use of gar- 
ters by men also brought up questions 
which only a consumer survey could 
solve. 

These and other uses of consumer 
research are increasing constantly. 
The method is now one of the most 
practically useful tools in the entire 
kit of the business executive; but it 
is, nevertheless, still in its early stages 
of development. 

To all this must be added the fact 
that the consumer today is becoming 
very vocal and even vociferous. The 
public is much more sure about what 
it wants and what it doesn’t want 
than ever before. The logic of that 


leads straight to increased consumer 
surveying. 
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Do You Know This? 


Wholly or partly tax-exempt 
securities (Federal, state, local, terri- 
torial and insular governments) out- 
standing in the hands of non-govern- 
mental owners on June 30, aggregated 
$50,522,000,000, while the annual in- 
terest charges on them amounted to 
$1,554,000,000. (U. S. Treasury 
Department) 





Total taxes (estimated at $1,314,- 
865,361) imposed upon the petroleum 
industry and the sale of the products 
in 1937, represented a levy of 90% 
on the value of the industry’s output 
of crude oil, reported at a little over 
$1,500,000,000. 


* 


The average age of employees of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., as reflected in 
group life-insurance statistics, is 
40.17 years. 


* 


There are 9,738 privately-owned 
aircraft in the U. S. today; 20,076 
people hold pilot licenses ; and 38,327 
active student licenses are out at this 
time. (Civil Aeronautics Authority) 

* 

The heaviest steel rail in use by the 
railroads in the U. S. weighs 152 
pounds per yard. 


* 


The American petroleum industry 
pays approximately $100,000,000 a 
year for drums, cans and other con- 
tainers. 

* 

About ten billion loaves of bread 
are eaten in this country annually. 
This is enough to encircle the earth 
at the equator sixty times. (Food 
Industries ) 

* 

Total annual farm production of 
milk in the U. S. approximates 48 
billion quarts, about one-fourth of 
which is used on farms where it is 
produced or is made into farm butter. 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture) 

* 


It is 300% safer to fly this year 
than it was in 1930; the airline ratio 
is one fatal accident to each twelve 
million miles of flying. (Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority ) 

* 


Consumption of coffee in the U. S. 
during the last twelve months equaled 
12.6 pounds for each man, woman 
and child, compared with world con- 
sumption of 1.6 pounds per capita. 

* 


Production of crude petroleum in 
the U. S. in 1937 amounted to 1,278,- 
000,000 barrels, breaking the pre- 
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Poor’s Pustisninc Company 
90 Broap St., New York, N. Y. 





Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my payment of $5 for Poor's Special Report on 
Fifty Low Priced Stocks. Please rush me my copy by first class mail as 
soon as this order arrives. I understand that this Special Report 
describes in concise form the capitalization, business position, and out- 
look for each of the issues included; that each low priced stock is 
charted monthly for price range and volume of transactions back to 
January, 1936; that a ten-year statistical record on earnings and 
balance sheet items are given; that the probable effects of inflation on 
each of these stocks is described; that 6 pages of advisory information 
on diversification, portfolio building and the stock market position are 
presented; and that if I am not completely satisfied with this Special 
Report I may return it and have my payment refunded in full. 


ORDER COUPON 
for 


Poor's Special Report 
Cw 


Fifty Low-Priced Stocks 


‘TEAR off this coupon 
now and mail it with $5 to get 
your copy of this profit-pointing 
analysis. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or your money refunded. 
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vious record of 1,100,000,000 barrels 
for 1936. 


* 


About fifty new occupations have 
been created by the air-transport in- 
dustry. 

* 


When the average motorist hands 
the service station attendant one dol- 
lar, he gets 73.35 cents worth of fuel 
and pays the remainder as a tax bill. 
(National Association of Manufac- 


turers ) 
* 


The population of the U. S. as of 
Jan. 1, last, was estimated at 129,- 
818,000. (Census Bureau ) 


* 


There are now 8,000,000 bicycles 
in the U. S., or approximately one for 
every 16 neople. 


Approximately 4,500 new plays 
were copyrighted in Washington last 
year, but only 79 appeared in New 
York theatres. 

* 


Railroads of the U. S. and Canada 
in 1937 paid $532,939 in claims re- 
sulting from robbery of freight, a de- 
crease of 88.9% compared with such 
claims in 1922. 

* 


Exceeding the speed limit was re- 
sponsible for 37% of the 40,300 traffic 
fatalities and 25% of the 1,221,090 
traffic injuries last year. 

* 


There is one radio to every six 
persons in this country. In the 
United Kingdom there is one radio 
to every seven people; in Russia, one 
to ninety; in Bulgaria, one to 354. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 
Shares Value 1937 m=months 1 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
753 $12 $2.68 $0.81, 6 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.30 $1.05 38- 5; ’29-’37 30 - 16% 29 
2,579 15 2.86 Air Reduction 1.50a 223- 31; 67%- 40 65 
1,500 12 1.27 Alaska Juneau F 1.20a 34- 4; ’29- 13%- 8% 10 
4,509 15 1.31 ! Alleghany Corp. (r) an ed 51- 1; l%- 7 l 
752 21 2.15 : Allegheny Ludlum Steelf¢.. 1. pe 72- 5; ’31- 195%- 145% 19 
2,214 +3991 11.48 Allied Chemical A . 355- 42; 197 -124 
1,773 33 4.80 91, Allis-Chalmers ............ 3.50 d 85- 4; 55%4- 34% 
2,474 45 6.47 American Can 158- 105%- 70% 
600 108 1.367¢ : Amer. Car & Foundry ie 107- 32%4- 12% 
2,004 8.607 33F Amer. & Foreign Power... mas 199- 
1,000 0.26 American International a> oe 150- 
768 4.75 707, Amer. Locomotive inte 136- 
10,045 0.68 107, 6 55- 
2,869 2.55 Amer. Rolling Mill 144- 
2.192 : 6.61 Amer. Smelting & Refin... 5 130- 
450 2.21 Amer. Sugar Refining ; 95- 
18,685 9.76 .96, Amer. Tel. & Tel 310- 
2,995 Ze 5.04 American Tobacco “B”.... : k 270- 
400 11.107 Amer. Woolen oe 33- 
8,674 3.65 46, Anaconda Copper : 175- 
4,065 0.637" Armour of Iil bax 27- 
591 Z 0.02 887, Assoc. Dry Goods ‘ a 76- 
2,427 0.60 687, Atchison, Topeka & S. F... ae 
2,664 3.51 Atlantic Refining 


1,106 0.38 034 Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
2,563 1.207 637, Baltimore & Ohio 

390 2 1.91 69F, Barber Asphalt 

438 6.26 99, Beech-Nut Packing 
2,098 1.12 k Bendix Aviation 

3,192 7.63 } Bethlehem Steel 
4,397 : 1.43 . Borden Company 
2,302 3.63 h Borg-Warner 

736 4.098 , Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
745 2.57 . Brook. Union Gas 2 
5,000 1.64 . Burroughs Add. Machine... 7- 6:2 22%4- 
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4,352 Chrysler Corp : : z 8334- 35 
3,992 Coca-Cola . - ’29- 14294-108%0 
11,742 Columbia Gas & Elec I hie : °29.°37 9%- 5% 
1,842 Commercial Credit >. - 25°37 5534- 23 
2,636 Commercial Solvents — ; ’29-'37 12%- 
33,673 Commonwealth & Southern... en's ; '29-'37 2%- 
11,472 Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. : - 92837 34%4- 
13,915 Consolidated Oil 0: 4; ’28-'37 103%4- 
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4,683 Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a : '26-'37 3534- 
2,530 Corn Prod. Refining 3 - '26-37 70%4- 
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71737 7.65 3.52,6 m Household Finance » 198937 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1938 Div. Div. to Date Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 

Par Shares Value 1937. m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 
100 350 See eae a ectoanen Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... ses 59-114; °29-'37 7%- 2% 6 
No 776 = $53 $11.23 $4.93, 6 m_ Int. Business Machines..... $6" $4.50¢ 255- 52; °29-’37 173-130 173 
No 4,246 63 0 AES Py Tak, TEONUESIEE .. cic ccccess 4 2.15 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 48 62 
No 14,584 14 3.32 1.08, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2.25a 1.50 73- 4; ’28-’37 56 - 36% 56 
No 6,399 39 1.60 a em DS GS eae ine ors 149- 3; ’29-37 11%- 5% 10 
No 850 45 5.80 0.55.9 m  Johns-Manville ........... 4.75a ee 243- 10; ’29-’37 111%4- 58 104 
No 10,822 30 4.60 0.76, 6 m Kennecott Copper......... 3.50a 0.75 105- 5; ’29-’37 51 - 26% 49 
10 ~=5,491 18 in. 4 deneme ee: Gy. Ti ines dedensnee 1.20 0.90 92- 6; ’26-’37 20%- 15% 21 
No 1,822 27 eae Kroger Grocetys..<<ccctes 1.60 1.20 132- 10; ’28-’37 18%- 12% 19 
No 2,506 16 4.25 0.17,9 m_ Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.75 80%4-3% ; '29-’37 58%4- 23% 57 
25 ~=—-2,277 38 S| -pesane Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a Sa 128- 34; °24-’37 10334- 81% 101 
No 1,490 49 8.473 4 807 OE Te 7.50a 2 96- 8; '29-’37 56%4- 33 56 
25 520 27 1.01 0.47, 6 m_  Loose-Wiles Biscuit... ... 1.60 1.05 87- 16; ’29-’37 22%4- 14% 19 
10 ~=—-1,872 17 a Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.20 0.90 32- 8; '29-’37 21%- 13% 20 
10 727 26 1.26 0.15,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 3 0.50 11814-1814; ’28-'37 26%- 13% 22 
No 597 64 2.15 O797,6@m Mack Trucks............. 2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 29%- 16 28 
No 1,656 40 2.52 ee PB, hace cccnvcnees 2.75a 2 256- 17; °29-’37 491%- 24% 46 
10 ~=—: 1,858 32 2.86 0.56,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 0.25 45- 4; '26-’37 225¢- 12% 17 
No 5,217 32 373 0.85,6 m Montgomery Ward........ 4.90a 1.50 157- 4; ’28-’37 54%4- 25 52 
5 4,263 12 0.85* 1.17+£ Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 1 0.12% 119- 5: ’26-’37* 12%4- 63% 11 
10 6,289 15 1.62 1.27,9m National Biscuit........... 1.60 1.60 237- 17; °28-’37* 26%- 15% 27 
No 1,628 22 2.56 1.04,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1.25a 1 149- 5; ’26-’37 3054- 12% 27 
No 6,264 12 1.56 0.72,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.80 87- 10; ’29-’37 161%4- 11% 14 
No 2,037 19 3.94 1.36,6 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 1.50 125- 13; °28-’37* 27%4- 17% 27 
No 5,456 19 1.39 0.61,6 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 72- 5; '26-’37 95%- 5 9 
25 ~=—«-2,167 52 9.00 0.97,6m National Steel............. 3.50a 0.75 99- 13; '29-’37 70 - 44% 70 
No 6,447. = 142 0.99 3:18, 8 m New York Central......... rae iar 257- 8; ’29-’37 21%4- 10 20 
100 = 1,571 98 7.09+ 6.777+,8m N. Y.,N.H.& Hartford(r)  ... wns 133- 2; ’29-’37 2%4- 1% 2 
No 8,575 22 ae 83> aden North American........... 1.60 0.90 187- 10; ’26-’37 26%- 13% 24 
25 ~=6,261 29 2.71 2.568% Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 99- 12; ’27-’37 29%- 22% 29 
No _ 15,000 3 0.20 0.08}, 6 m Packard Motor Car....... 0.25 33- 2: '29-'37 SR- 3% 5 
50 13,168 89 2.07 0.077, 9 m_ Pennsylvania R. R......... 1.25 aie 110- 6; ’29-'37 2414- 14% 22 
No 5,503 31 2.67 2.26 Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 1.65 138- 28; '27-’37 3514- 25 33 
No 3,820 o4 3.30 0.17,6 m Pullman Incorporated......  2.75a 1.12% 99- 3; ’27-37 367%- 21% 34 
No 13,881 3 0.42 0.07,6 m Radio Corporation......... 0.20 ve 115- 3; ’29-'37 9%- 4% 9 
1 1,585 2 1.784 2.364 Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a" 0.90 58- 1; '27-'37 17%- 9% 16 
No 5,832 37 114 1.274, 6 m_ Republic Steel............. san are 7914-1%; °30-'37 20%- 11% 19 
10 10,000 15 i Se Ree Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 2.90 66- 27; ’29-'37 4614- 3334 44 
No 5,527 43 5.72 1.29,6m Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.50a 4.75a 198- 10; '27-'37 80%- 47 77 
No 276 17 1.099 1.438 Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1.62%a 0.75 40%4- %; °30-37 19%4- 10 18 
15 31,151 20 a - = ‘wane Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80a 0.50 23- 5; °31-’37 163%- 1034 14 
No 746 32 (Pree South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1.75a 49- 4; °27-’37 28 - 16% 22 
25 3,183 26 Lae 1.48, 9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 162%a_ 1.75a 92- 10; ’27-’37 25 - 19% 25 
100 3,773 +200 0.20 2.74+, 9 m Southern Pacific .......... a bila 158- 6; ’29-37 22%- 9% 20 
100 1,298 158 1.69¢ 4.637, 8m Southern Railway ........ a ay 165- 2; ’28-'37 18 - 5% 17 
No 12,648 4 0.71 0.30,6 m Standard Brands ......... 0.80 0.6214 89-714 ; '26-’37 9%- 6% 8 
No 2,162 56 1.33+ 1.05+,6 m Standard Gas & Electric(r) ... we 244-214 ; ’29-'37 544- 2 4 
No 13,004 43 3.17 1.19,6 m Standard Oil of California. 2a 1.05a 82- 15; °26-’37 34%- 25% 30 
25 25,856 44 | ere Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a la 85- 19; '29-’37 5834- 3934 53 
10 ~—-:1,705 15 5.36 2.77,6 m _ Sterling Products ......... 4.20a 2.85 7814- 46; °33-'37 70%4- 49 70 
5 1,242 12 1.55 0.324, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... la ras 77- 2; °29-'37 12%- 6 11 
25 9,337 42 - ieee Texas Corporation ........ 2.25a 2 75- 9; '26-’37 495%- 32% 44 
No 3,840 16 3.02 0.97,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 2.75a 1.50 85- 12; ’26-’37 38 - 26 34 
No 2,411 17 4.49 0.07,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.75 139- 8; ’29-’37 53%4- 31% 53 
2 11,591 eo \eiigied? - —aeeews POINTE: a vnvevenceees 0.45 0.75 67- 2; '29-'37 12%- 8 10 
No 733 37 6.79 1.63, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a 2 182- 7; ’28-’37 66 - 41 58 
No 8,903 27 4.81 0.89, 6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 2.40 140- 16; '29-'37 90 - 57 88 
25 4666 29 2.58 1.37,9 m Union Oil of California....  1.40a 1.20 58- 8; '28-'37 22%- 17% #20 
100 2,223 198 615 1.66,8 m Union Pacific.............. 6 6 298- 27; ’29-37 985%4- 553% 95 
5 2,531 10 > eer United Aircraft ........... 1 0.50 162- 7; °29-’37* 343%4- 191% 33 
No 14,531 8 0.10,9 m 0.02,6 m United Corporation........ 0.20 vat 76- 2; ’29-'37 45~- 2 4 
No 2,906 56 4.08 Ba, em TR Pia ons cccs cess. 4a 3 159- 10; ’26-’37 67%4- 50 64 
No 23,252 11 1 09 0.49,6 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.75 60- 9; ’29-'37 12%- 8% 12 
No 397 7 2.734" 4.904 Or hors ee 51- 1; ’28-’37 7%- 3% 7 
20 600 35 3.21 1.12,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; °’28-'37 495%- 21% 48 
No 837 20 0.544 0.244,6m U.S. Realty & Improve... ... vs 120- 2; ’29-'37 7 - 2% 6 
10 ~—- 1,567 17 2.21 ye eT ee SO errr ba het 72- 1; ’29-’37 56 - 21 53 
50 529 77 9.49 2.41,8m_ U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 11 4 141- 10; ’32-’37 723%4- 443% 69 
100 = 8,703: 151 8.58 Bie OU Th Wh Be sicresecsccenss 1 ini 262- 21; ’29-'37 653%4- 38 64 
100 =1,045 198 3.18 1.454, 6m Western Union............ 2.25 : 272- 12: ’28-'37 344%- 16% 29 
No 3,107 15 201 0.174, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 1 68- 9: '27-'37 2834- 1534 25 
50 2,582 68 7.56 2.32,9 m Westinghouse Electric..... 2 293- 16: ’28-’37 12334- 6134 117 
10 9,750 20 me. ©) asses Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 2.40 104- 22: '20-°37 4934- 36 49 
1 1,300 6 0.86 0.06, 6m Yellow Truck “B”......... 37-13%: °20-°37 2134- 83% 21 












































































































































*Deficit. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
September 30. 
reorganization. 
4% in stock. 

Figures for Allegheny Steel only. 


*Including prices on old stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Plus 20% in stock. 
(y) Six months ended April 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(t) Plus 5% in stock. 





(b) Year ended 
(g) Year ended June W. 


January 31. 








(v) Plus 2% in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(h) Year ended July 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. 

(u) Plus 3% in stock. 
(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. {9 months to June 30. 


(r) Company reported in. receivership or 
(w) Six months ended March 31. 
(**) 100% payable in stock. 
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od F (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 












(k) Year ended 






(x) Plus 
(++) Recently merged. 
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Looking For A “Different” 
Christmas Greeting Card 
This Year? See 


The Salesman’s Diary 
With Stimulating Pep Pellets 


by B. C. Forbes 
For Every Day in 1939! 


@ In quantity costs no more than 
an original Greeting Card! 


@ Mails for 1c postage! 


@ Will act as a year-round re- 
minder of your generosity and 
thoughtfulness! 


Plain individual mailing envelope 
included on all orders. On bulk 
orders of 101 or more, attractive 
insert card reading: 


Season's Greetings 


supplied FREE on request. For 
bulk prices of The Salesman’s 
Dairy, convenient order coupon and 
complete details, see page 27. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN for 
Frank H. Shevit’s 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 


If you know of some worthy and am- 
bitious man or woman who is anxious 
to earn extra money from now until 
March 14, 1939, send us his or her 
name. Dignified work. Outright sale. 


Written by the nationally known Tax 
Consultant, Frank H. Shevit, with 
Foreword by Lowell Thomas, the 
INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER will 
sell on sight to business and pro- 
fessional men. It provides: 
1. Information on how to hold taxes to the 
minimum, and how to save time in 


making returns for corporations, indi- 
viduals, or partnerships. 


A clear, easy-to-understand analysis by 
Frank H. Shevit of the 1938 Revenue 
Act written in the business man’s lan- 
guage. 

A year-round record-keeping system de- 
signed from the income tax viewpoint. 


4. A unique comparison chart to record 
previous income tax returns. 


5. Employer-employee rights under the 
Social Security Act. 


Description and complete details on 
page 32 of this issue. Simply send 
name of salesman or saleswoman you 
want to help to: 


Sales Manager 


P. O. Box 69 — Station O 
New York, N. Y. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





New Sunrise 
for Agriculture? 


of Dumping, is a man of many 
worries. The recent departmental 
reorganization has brought confusion 
to the 30,000 AAA precinct captains, 
and the rural campaign machine is not 
clicking as it should be at this critical 
phase of ever-normal politics. 
Meeting at Springfield, Ill. on 
Oct. 14, with 5,500 AAA quota men 
from the Corn Belt, Wallace under- 
took to explain the proposed two- 
price system for basic farm products 
in the domestic market. But delinea- 
tion of this next step toward the more 
abundant life was complicated by the 
fact that many of his agricultural 
G-men still are not clear on the work- 
ings of the Ever-Normal Granary, the 
policy presumed to be now in effect. 
The two-price scheme represents 
Wallace’s fourth major stab at a na- 
tional agricultural policy in six crop 
years. First was AAA, with its ideal 
of plenty by destruction, slaughter and 
burning. Next was Soil Conserva- 
tion, directed to a “balanced abund- 
ance” of soy beans, lespedeza and 
legumes. Next was the Ever-Normal 
Granary ; but it rained that year. 


Her ds A. WALLACE, Secretary 


Just in Time for Election 


So now, just in time for the elec- 
tion, we glimpse the grandeur of the 
next sunrise. All the bold thinkers 
in Agriculture anticipate that the next 
policy will prevail for at least one 
complete crop year. 

In a nutshell, it is a scheme to apply 
the whole theory of state socialism to 
that segment of the national economy 
which deals with agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Government would buy 
enough of every commodity to fix a 
predetermined price for the remainder 
of the crop, and then undertake to 
move the government acquisition at 
some price below the fixed market. 

It may sound batty, but the bold 
thinkers in Georgetown say no. They 
are not clear on how the Government 
could sell at a clearance price without 
thereby influencing the previously 
fixed price throughout the market. 
But they insist it is worth trying. 

In its original form, this scheme 
was to be applied only on export 
commodities, but subsidized exports 
constitute dumping; and dumping is 
expressly forbidden in every one of 


Mr. Hull's sixteen reciprocal’ trade 
treaties. So the dumping committee 
held a hasty conference and decided 
to dump at home. 

Such a scheme, tolerable as it 
would be in a sophomore’s term- 
paper, becomes alarming when viewed 
as a prospective policy of government, 
for it involves the possible further 
destruction of the price system, not 
only in the United States but 
throughout the world as well. 

We have almost ceased to think 
about such things, but the fact re- 
mains that there are two indispensable 
factors in any system of free econ- 
omy: First, stable money; second, 
free prices. When they are abandoned, 
government must do everything. 


Jam and Collapse 


We have been attempting to op- 
erate on a “twenty-four-hour” money 
policy since 1933, and the results are 
all about us. Should we now under- 
take to paralyze the price system, by 
making every transaction in trade a 
gamble upon Wallace’s next declared 
price, we might easily develop over- 
night a situation in which the whole 
structure and theory of private enter- 
prise would jam and collapse. 

It is questionable if there is a sin- 
gle business enterprise in the United 
States which could operate for as 
long as thirty days without some rea- 
sonable assurance of relative stability 
in the general price structure. To 
disturb this price equilibrium would 
be to dislocate the whole structure of 
credit, private and governmental. 

Secretary Wallace was embarrassed 
at Springfield to be reminded by the 
local press that the prevailing farm 
program (the one thought to be now 
in effect) calls for a drastic reduc- 
tion in the next year’s wheat and corn 
acreage, despite the fact that a recent 
food-resources survey by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated abund- 
ant agricultural production, assuming 
an adequate diet for everybody, would 
require the entire harvest of two 
more states the size of lowa. 

Fundamentally then, Wallace’s new 
proposal is merely the old scarcity 
theory of the original AAA in a new 
and more sinister campaign dress. 

Reflection upon these four grot- 
esque mutations of Dr. Tugwell’s 
original scheme calls to sharp focus 
the pledge given by President Roose- 
velt in his message to Congress, 
March 16, 1933, transmitting the 
AAA bill: 

“If a fair administrative trial of it 
is made and it does not produce the 
hoped-for results, I shall be the first 
to acknowledge it and advise you.” 

Awaiting your advices on this mat- 
ter, I remain, 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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T improvement in Bell System telephone 


instruments, over the years, is easy to see. 
Just as great, but not so obvious, has been the 
improvement in business applications of tele- 
phone and related services. 

Are you sure you're using your modern 
telephone service in the modern manner? Are 
you familiar with the many different usages 
alert executives have developed? Do you know 
the advantages of related services—such as 


HAVE CHANGED 


A LOT TOO! 


private lines and Teletypewriter Exchange 
Service? 

Check over your communication set-up with 
the help of a Bell System representative. To- 
gether, you may uncover new efficiencies or 
unsuspected savings. You may be able to speed 
up operations or cut down errors. Or you may 
find no room for improvement at all—and 
that’s reassuring. 

Many firms in many fields have proved this 
joint analysis profitable. It costs nothing, 
carries no obligation. Call your 
local telephone company now, 


while you’re thinking of it. 





» ae tired nerves need frequent relie 


SCOTTIE Known variously in early his- 
tory as Skye, Highland, Cairn, 
and Scots terrier. Nicknamed He’s ivin his 
the “die-hard” for stout heart 8 8 — 
and unquenchable love for nerves 


sport. Extremely independent. 


a-rest... 


IKE humans, dogs have a complicated, 
highly developed set of nerves. But dogs 

rest when they need rest... while we plunge 
ahead with our hurry and worry—straining 
our nerves to keep up the pace. We can’t turn 
back to the natural life of an animal, but we can 
soothe and rest our nerves.Camel cigarettes can 
be your pleasant reminder to take a helpful 
breathing spell. Smokers find Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos are mild — soothing to the nerves. 


Successful people advise 


“Let up...light up a Camel” 


DID You KNOW: 


—that tobacco 
plants are “top- 
[” ped” when they 
put out their seed- 
i’ head? That this 
; 4) improves the 
RALPH GULDAHL (above), A, © quality of leaf? 
U.S. Open golf champion, re- eRe a That most ciga- 
rette tobacco is 
harvested by “priming” — removing 
: ‘ : each leaf by hand? The Camel buy- 
and light up a Camel. Little ; a 
‘ ‘ ers know where the choice grades of 
breaks in daily nerve tension leaf tobacco are—the mild tobaccos 
help to keep a fellow on top. that are finer and, of course, more 
Smoking a Camel gives me a expensive. Camels are a matchless 
grand feeling of well-being. blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
Here is a cigarette that is ac- TOBACCOS...Turkish and Domestic. 


veals: “I’ve learned to ease up 
now and again—to let up... 


tually soothing to my nerves!” 








Copyrizht, 1938, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 











